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I have mentioned before that, in the heyday of 
The Pickwick Papers, many places and businesses 
were called ‘Pickwick’. The motivation for 
choosing the name was obviously the same as for 
any modern-day brand: that at some small, 
subliminal level, a person’s behaviour is 
influenced because of a name’s pleasant 
associations - and so, a consumer could be 


or drinking at a Pickwick public house, because 
of a love of the novel. Such nudging came to 
mind during the course of my research for Death 
and Mr Pickwick when I encountered a grim news 
story from July 4 1925. 


At a Boston social club, the band were playing 


1, with 50 of those enthusiastically 
dancing the Charleston. Just as the band 
finished the Rag, the building collapsed. The 
death toll eventually reached 44. The club w< 
called The Pickwick Club. 


A 
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15 TO 35 HURLED TO DEATH 
IN NIGHTCLUB COLLAPSE 
FRANTIC SEARCH IN RUINS 


Three factors had caused the 
tragedy: one, a fire had happened 
some months before, which had 
weakened the upper floors of the 
building, and led to the installation 
of a temporary roof ; two, a forty- 
foot hole had been dug to the east, 
to provide the foundation for a 
different building; and three, pools 
of rainwater had accumulated on 
the roof. The walls were sagging, 
and on July 4, the inevitable 
happened. 



Scene After Club House Collapse I 


However, at first the finger of 
blame was pointed at the 
Charleston itself. The band had 
whipped the dancers up into a 
frenzy, and it was suggested that 
the vibrations of so much 
movement had undermined the 
building’s structure. Some city 
authorities even banned the 
Charleston. 



► At one time, I did consider including 
this tragedy in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. I imagined someone who 
had been ‘nudged’ into the club, and 
lost their life as a result of the 
associations of the name ‘Pickwick’. 
One could also link the Charleston to 
the series of drawings mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, The Dance of 
Death (by Holbein, and re- 
interpreted by Rowlandson) - 
because, for a while, in the wake of 
the tragedy, the Charleston even 
became known as the ‘Dance of 
Death’. In the end, though, I decided 
against including the scene. 



► But searching online recently I 
discovered that the disaster had 
even inspired a song, The Pickwick 
Club Tragedy, which is on youtube: 

► https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=lMB4_uCcMWk 

► And here is The Twelfth Street 
Rag : 

► https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=tnFWgQTObZQ 
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Here, Peter Stadlera posts about Samuel 
Lawrence, an artist who is mentioned in 
Death ana Mr Pickwick. As you will see in 
my novel, Lawrence's portrait of Dickens, 
shown here, leads to the uncovering of 
evidence that Dickens and Seymour were 
involved in long-term planning for The 
Pickwick Papers - that there was much 
more to the association of Dickens and 
Seymour than simply the two numbers of 
Pickwick which were published before 
Seymour's suicide. 

I also love the fact that Peter has 
unearthed the place where Lawrence 
died. Another location for a Death and Mr 
Pickwick trip, one day! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we have a look 
at the Dickens portrait of Samuel 
Lawrence he made in 1838. 




“Samuel Lawrence (1812-1874) was 
a British portrait painter. He was 
born at Guildford, Surrey, in 1812, 
and early manifested a great love 
for art. The first portraits which he 
exhibited were at the Society of 
British Artists in 1834. 



“Butin 1836 he sent three portraits, 
including that of Mrs. Somerville, to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. These were 
followed at the Academy by portraits of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, 1 838; Thomas 
Carlyle, 1841; Sir Frederick Pollock, bart., 
1842 and 1847; Charles Babbage, 1845; Dr. 
William Whewell, 1847; James Spedding, 
1860; the Rev. William Hepworth Thompson, 
master of Trinity, and Robert Browning, 1869; 
Sir Thomas Watson, bart., M.D., 1870; and 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 1871. He 
exhibited also crayon drawings of Charles 
Dickens ('Sketch of Boz'), 1838; John Hullah, 
1842; Professor Adam Sedgwick, 1845; the 
Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 1846; George 
Grote, 1849; Lord Ashburton and Bernard 
Barton, 1850; Sir Henry Taylor, 1852; Sir 
William Bowman, bart., 1853; Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Lady Pollock, 1863; James 
Anthony Froude, Rev. Hugh Stowell, and... 





"Other portraits were Anthony Trollope (please see the 
picture), 1865; Sir Henry Cole and Dean John Howson, 
1866; William Spottiswoode, 1869; Lord Justice Sir 
Edward Fry, 1871; and Sir Theodore Martin, 1875. His 
works continued to appear at the Royal Academy until 


According to Allan Cunningham, his early biographer, 
Lawrence always painted standing. ‘His constant practice 
was to begin by making a drawing of the head full size on 
canvas; carefully tracing dimensions and expression. This 
took up one day. ’ At the next sitting, Lawrence would 
begin to paint the head. Lawrence often kept his sitters 
for three hours at a time and generally required eight or 
nine sittings. But many sessions were shorter. In 1803, in 
the face of mounting debts, Lawrence claimed, ‘I have 
now four and five sitters in a day and have no choice 
without absolute^ affronting them between receiving 
them and finishing other pictures’ . 

He died at 6 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, from 
the effects of an operation, on 28 February 1 884, in his 
seventy-second year. ” 
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Yesterday, in my post about the 
Boston Pickwick Club tragedy, I 
mentioned Pickwick peanut butter. In 
Kansas, in the early twentieth 
century, there really was a Pickwick 
brand of peanut butter! You can see 
in this post not only a pail of the 
butter, but also a branded tin cup. 
What’s more, the company produced 
other Pickwick products. 

And I was delighted to discover that, 
in the 1970s, there was a series of 
jigsaw puzzles featuring old 
packaging, and one puzzle in the 
series featured Pickwick peanut 
butter! 
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When I was writing the section of 
Death and Mr Pickwick which dealt 
with The Pickwick Papers becoming 
a success, with exponential growth 
in sales, I wanted to include some 
sense of the presence of Sam 
Weller, who made his debut in the 
fourth serial part. However, I knew 
I had to reach readers who had 
never read The Pickwick Papers 
before - people who would have no 
real understanding of Sam Weller 
at all. So how could I convey the 
essence of Sam to these ‘virgin’ 
readers? 


A 



The solution that occurred to me was to 
introduce a character who had a lot in common 
with Sam Weller - and so readers would get a 
sense of Sam without having any previous 
knowledge of him. So, I introduced the talkative 
bootblack who tells the story of Day and Martin’s 
blacking. Sam Weller shows expertise and pride 
in blacking boots when he first appears, and so, 
seeking a counterpart to this. I wondered 
whether my character could be an expert on 
different methods of lacing and knotting 
shoelaces. Until then, I had always assumed that 
there was just one method of tying up shoes, 
and it really was just speculation on my part 
that other methods might exist. To my 
astonishment, I found an amazing website, Ian’s 
Shoelace Site: 


http: / /www. fiegge 


1/ shoelace/ index.htm 


which lists LOADS of brilliantly stylish variations 
on tying shoes. One of the best is in the photo I 
have posted, the Halloween knot, in which the 
laces are knotted to resemble hangman’s nooses. 



There was something else that arose from my 
research, which was perfect for my 
character, which I found in an 1 83/ issue of 
the New Sporting Magazine - a notice which 
stated the following: 

“Sayings and Similes: A ‘clever young chap’, 
formerly boots at a family hotel in Bridge 
Street, but now out of a situation, has 
offered to supply us with Sayings and Similes 
at half-a-crown a hundred. He describes 
himself as a cousin of Sam Weller and says 
that he can make considerable allowance to 
the “Trade” who take a quantity.” 

When I saw this, I thought that I could turn 
my bootblack into this very person. And, so I 
had him coming up with Wellerisms of his 
own - the sayings and similes - and also, I had 
Hicks the foreman refer to the notice at the 
celebratory party for the completion of The 
Pickwick Papers. 



I must say, though, that the samples of 
Sayings and Similes listed by the New 
Sporting Magazine as evidence of this 
man’s talent are not very convincing. Most 
are not funny at all, and I confess that in 
a number of cases I do not understand the 
joke that is being made. The best one is 
the following, which plays upon the idea 
of ‘passage’ as both a bodily orifice and a 
corridor: 

“The obstruction lies in the passage, as 
the doctor was saying to the nurse, when 
he tumbled over the pail.” 

And finally - there I am, standing outside 
the Citadines Hotel in Holborn. On this 
very spot the Day and Martin blacking 
factory once stood. 
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Here is a fantastic post by Peter Stadlera aboi 
who lay at the heart of Prdcwidc-enthusiasm ii 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read at 


as educated at Stonyhurst College in Lancashire, 
Trinity College, Dublin. In his professional life as a 
barrister, he rose to become crown prosecutor on _ . 
north-eastern circuit in Ireland. But he left his legal 
career, and was soon better known as an author: 



Dickens's biographer John Forster encouraged t 
*- ‘-‘ --‘ ting him to Dickens in 1856.1n th 
: followed, wrote Fitzgerald, h 


write, introducing t 

friendship that followed, wrote Fitzgerald, he became ‘a 
favourite’ with Dickens, a friend with whom Dickens's 
relationship was most ‘close and familiar' and 


Dickens to have had a kindly regard for the young m 


A 




“Dickens welcomed Fitzgerald to Gad's Hill; he wrote him 
many letters; he expressed admiration of some of his 
writings and gave him advice and encouragement in his 
literary work. He thought Fitzgerald ‘a very clever 
fellow.’ When his daughter Mary was approaching thirty 
with no prospects of marriage, Dickens hoped that she 
might become interested in Fitzgerald; Mary showed no 
interest. Fitzgerald dedicated to Dickens his novel Never 
Forgotten; he delivered a lecture on Lamb and Dickens as 
Essayists (published 1864). After Dickens's death, he 
published The History of Pickwick , Boztand, Pickwickian 
Manners and Customs, and other volumes of Dickensiana, 
including an anthology, PickwickianWitand Humour. He 
wrote a laudatory life of ‘the Master’ and also Memories 
of Charles Dickens. He used Dickens as literary capital for 
more than twenty periodical articles; one gave offence to 
Georgina Hogarth; another brought a public reprimand 
from Dickens's son Henry. He executed busts of Dickens, 
founded the Boz Club, and was first president of the 
Dickens Fellowship. By the time of his death, Fitzgerald 
had some 200 published volumes to his name, including 
novels, histories and biographies. 



“He wrote some plays as well, and was a 
reviewer and editor. Among his many 
shorter pieces was the Foreword to 
Dickens's Dream Children (1895), by Mary 
Angela Dickens and others. Fitzgerald was 
also an artist and illustrator, and sculptor. 
In the latter capacity, he was responsible 
for the quirky statues of James Boswell in 
Lichfield, and Dr. Johnson, in The Strand. 
On the former, he describes himself in the 
inscription as ‘Biographer of Boswell and 
editor of Boswell's Johnson.’ Both statues 
were his own gifts, and he unveiled the 
Johnson statue himself after Edward VI I's 
death caused the original date for the 
unveiling to be postponed. 


“Fitzgerald also produced, amongst 
others, the busts of Dickens that 
can still be seen in the Pump Room 
at Bath, and in the courtyard of 
the Prudential Assurance building, 
Holborn, London; and a bust of 
Charles Reade, the plaster cast of 
which is in the National Portrait 
Gallery.” 
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“Egan did not immediately acknowledge 
authorship of his first publication, Boxiana 
(first serialised in 1812), the reader being 
guided by ‘ONE OF THE FANCY’ through 
the predominantly London-based sphere 
of prizefighting. Collectively, ‘The Fancy’ 
comprised those who followed sporting 
events, but the term was particularly 
applied to prizefighting votaries. This 
sporting set embodied much of pugilism’s 
inherent controversies and contradictions, 
which was exacerbated by Egan’s use of 
the flash language most closely associated 
with the Fancy. Egan developed its use in 
further volumes of the series. Often 
commentating on the same basic details 
as other writers, it was the linguistic 
flourish and specific drama that Egan 
instilled which distinguished his pugilistic 
reports. 




“Egan played his part in establishing sport 
as a more prominent feature of 
newspaper journalism in London’s Weekly 
Dispatch. The Boxiana series pursued a 
relatively consistent format, with 
‘chapters’ largely profiling one particular 
fighter, including commentaries on recent 
fights. Sections on the more renowned 
pugilists were often preceded by bust- 
style portraits of the fighters in 
fashionable dress (e.g. pictured on the 
next page is Jack Randall). The images in 
the second and third volumes of Boxiana 
were the work of George Sharpies, who 
also produced this, the only known 
portrait of Egan in 1821, showing Egan at 
his desk in creative flow. 



JA<> RA.1DAU 


“There is a distinct reciprocity between 
Egan’s primary works; Life in London and 
Boxiana capturing the role-playing and 
sporting ethos of the period, as well as 
the pervasive presence of the city’s 
gambling and drinking culture. 
Entertainment also proves a classless 
concept, Egan manipulating the 
universally attractive side of a prizefight - 
its spectacle. His Box/ana-style writing 
encouraged the visualisation of pugilistic 
events and the Fancy characters in 
attendance. 

To discover more about Pierce Egan, see 
Writing the Prizefight by David Snowdon 
(Winner of Lord Aberdare Literary Prize 
for Sports History 2014). 
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I was recently in Holborn, London, 
and I passed the location where 
Fumival’s Inn once stood. This is 
where the two meetings between 
Seymour and Dickens took place, 
though Dickens claimed that he 
had met Seymour only once, in a 
meeting he merely described as 
‘short’, a few days before 
Seymour’s suicide. The reason for 
Dickens’s lie is, of course, to try to 
pretend that he and Seymour had 
so little contact that the artist 
could not possibly have contributed 
anything of substance to Pickwick. 



► In Death and Mr Pickwick, I also 
show Seymour going to Furnival’s 
Inn some years prior to Pickwick to 
meet Robert Stuart, aka Robert 
Meikelham, the author of a book 
on steam engines. 





► As readers of my novel will know, 
Seymour did some crude drawings 
for Stuart of cherubs, and I have 
posted a couple of these drawings 
here. 



This one is of historic importance, 
because it is the earliest Seymour 
picture I have discovered showing 
an obvious Mr Pickwick-forerunner. 
As Mr Inbelicate proclaims in Death 
and Mr Pickwick when he shows 
Scripty this drawing: “There he is! 
His first appearance in the world! 
The drawing is simple and crude, 
but he is there, Scripty, he is 
there!” 
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The other day, I posted a couple of Dr 
Syntax-themed snuffboxes, but a vast 
array of memorabilia for this Pickwick- 
forerunner has been produced over the 
years. Here are some examples I have 
found online - porcelain figures, jugs, 
plates.. .even a pipe tamper! Some of these 
show Syntax in the undignified position of 
having lost his wig. A couple capture two 
of his essential attributes: as a note-taker, 
and as a preacher. 

As I show in Death and Mr Pickwick, Dr 
Syntax was the first real cartoon 
character, in the sense of being a 
recognisable person who can appear in 
different adventures, and he paved the 
way for every subsequent cartoon 
character, from Superman to Popeye. The 
world changed when Dr Syntax made his 
debut. 
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For the last few days, I have been 
on a Death and Mr Pickwick mission 
to Vienna. A small part of the novel 
is set in the Austrian capital, with 
scenes featuring Seymour's 
brother-in-law Edward Holmes, but 
Vienna was also of interest to me 
because it has a Pickwick pub. 




I was a little disappointed that 
there were not more images of Mr 
Pickwick on display, but I was glad 
to see that the menu had a number 
of items named after Seymours 
creation, including Pickwick's 
Schnitzel and Pickwick's 
Beefburger. 






I will be back with more scenes 
from Vienna on Wednesday, but 
tomorrow is an important 
anniversary of a tragic event, as I 
am sure many of you know, and it 
is only right that the anniversary is 
commemorated on the Death and 
Mr Pickwick facebook page. 
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► After being away in Vienna, I have several 
posts by Peter Stadlera to read. The first 
is this one on a theatre mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. When I read 
Peter's post, I thought that I had made a 
little anachronism, because the name 
Shoreditch Empire, as Peter has 
discovered, appeared after the time I 
refer to the theatre in the novel. On the 
other hand, this mention appears in the 
section called 'Mr Inbelicate's Narrative', 
and Mr Inbelicate has an 'intertemporal' 
quality, because this narrative is a blend 
of the recollections of several Mr 
Inbelicates, so I can perhaps claim that 
the section refers to experiences of more 
than one time period, blended together... 

► Great post Peter! 




“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about the 
Shoreditch Theatre. This seems to be a very 
interesting place so let's go there (95-99 Shoreditch 
High Street, London, El 6HU). Originally on this site - 
on what was originally named Holywell Street - 
stood the Griffin Music Hall ft Public House, which 
opened in 1856. 
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“It had a seating capacity for 250. 
In 1894, it was demolished and the 
London Theatre of Varieties was 
built on the site, designed to the 
plans of noted theatre architect 
Frank Matcham. It opened in 1895. 
In 1896 it was re-named London 
Music Hall. Like all music hall 
theatres around the turn of the 
century, films were screened as 
part of the variety programme. 



“In 1924 it was taken over by 
Frederick Thomas Peel and was re- 
named Shoreditch Empire Theatre. 
In June 1934 it was purchased by 
Jeremiah Rotherham & Co. who 
operated as drapery warehouse 
men, and the Shoreditch Empire 
Theatre was closed. It was 
demolished in March 1935. 




► “The etymology of ‘Shoreditch’ is 

debatea. One legend holds that the place 
was originally named ‘Shore’s Ditch’, after 
Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward IV, 
who is supposed to have died or been 
buried in a ditch in the area. This legend 
is commemorated today by a large 
painting, at Haggerston Branch Library, of 
Jane Shore being retrieved from the 
ditch, and by a design on glazed tiles in a 
shop in Shoreditch High Street showing 
her meeting Edward IV. However, the area 
was known as ‘Soersditch’ long before 
Jane Shore’s life. A more plausible origin 
for the name is ‘Sewer Ditch’, in 
reference to a drain or watercourse in 
what was once a boggy area. It may have 
referred to the headwaters of the river 
Walbrook, which rose in the Curtain Road 
area.” 
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► And here is the second Peter Stadlera 
post of today. The work Peter 
mentions here, Snobson's Seasons, 
did intrigue me, because it was 
published after Seymour's death, and 
consists of a number of Seymour's 
drawings which were very 
imperfectly linked by the text - so 
for instance, two drawings might 
feature a cockney sportsman who is 
CLAIMED to be the same character, 
but on closer inspection, they are 
different people. Obviously tne 
author attempted to do the best with 
the drawings ne had - as Seymour 
was no longer alive, redrawings could 
not be done. 



Peter Stadlera: “Richard Brinsley 
Peake's (1792-1847) Snobson's 
Seasons, being annals of Cockney 
sports, was published in 1838. In 
that book we find engraved 
caricatures poking fun at the 
misadventures of sporting men in 
the horse and hound set, amateur 
anglers, etc., by Robert Seymour. 

Peake was a productive and 
popular playwright, much valued 
for his dependability over the 
course of his forty-year career. 




"Richard Brinsley Peake was born in Gerard 
Street in Soho, London, the son of Richard 
Peake, who for forty years worked in the 
Treasury Office of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
in London. He was named after the playwright 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (we’ve already had a 
post on him and his play The Rivals ), who was a 
friend of his father. From 1809 to 1817 Peake 
was an apprentice with the engraver James 
Heath. On leaving Heath's employ in 1817 Peake 
began to write for the theatre; his first play was 
The Bridse that Carries Us Safe Over, produced 
at the English Opera House in 1817, and which 
was quickly followed by a farce, Wanted, a 
Governess. 

One of his many contributions to the theatre was 
Presumption, or, The Fate of Frankenstein 
(1824), the first dramatic adaptation of Mary 
Shelley's Frankenstein. He was also a prolific 
family man who, to paraphrase his own self 
assessment, though never idle, was often poor. 

In the 1830s and 1840s he began to publish in 
periodicals for vital extra cash. 
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Here, Peter Stadlera writes about James Neild, who 
features in the section of Death and Mr Pickwick which is 
set in Australia. This section includes material based on 
the notebook of Charles Whitehead - the notebook was an 
invention of mine, but I like to believe that Neild might 
have found this notebook in his house, because 
Whitehead stayed with Neild, just before going on his 
final alcoholic binge. Another wonderful post, Peter! 

‘‘In Death and Mr Pickwickwe come across Dr James 
Neild and wonder about his career and what he is famous 
for. Neild, a well-known dramatic critic, was bom at 
Doncaster, in Yorkshire, in 1824, and is descended from 
an Irish family who emigrated to England in 1642. He 
received his early education in Leeds, and in 1 843 he 
went to Sheffield, to his uncle, a surgeon in extensive 
practice there, to whom he was apprenticed for five 

K ;ars. Subsequently he completed his medical studies at 
niversity College, London. He passed his examination in 
1 848, ana for two years was in practice at Oulton, near 
Leeds. He was then for three years house surgeon of the 
Rochdale General Dispensary. 



“In 1 853 he went to Victoria on a visit, but 
ultimately decided to stay in Melbourne, 
where he abandoned his profession and 
started business as a chemist and druggist. In 
1855, having always had a desire for 
newspaper work, he became a reporter on 
the Melbourne Age, then only just started. 
After ceasing regular connection with the 
Age, he contributed a good many occasional 
theatrical notices to that paper. In 1856 the 
late Mr. T. L. Bright started My Notebook, and 
engaged Dr. Neild to write the theatrical 
notices. In 1857, Dr. Neild began writing 
theatrical criticisms under the signature of 
‘Christopher Sly for The Examiner. 

Ultimately The Examiner, The Yeoman, and 
The Weekly Argus were blended into one, 
under the title of The Australasian, in which 
Dr. Neild continued to do the theatrical 
criticism under the signature of ‘Jaques’ and 
afterwards as ‘Tahite. He also contributed 
to Melbourne Punch and other papers. 



“In 1864 he retired from the 
business as a chemist, and resumed 
the medical profession. He 
accepted the editorship of the 
Australian Medical Journal, and 
began to take an active part as a 
member of the Medical Society of 
Victoria, of which in 1868 he was 
elected president, and of which he 
was subsequently honorary 
secretary. 




“In 1 864 he took the degree of 
M.D. in the University of 
Melbourne, and the following year 
was appointed lecturer on forensic 
medicine. 

Dr. Neild was the author of several 
novelettes, and had two 
comediettas successfully 
performed on the stage. He 
married in 1857 the eldest 
daughter of Mr. D. R. Long. He died 
in 1906.” 
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Now, Peter Stadlera looks at Ascot 
racecourse. Robert Seymour would 
have sketched some of the wealthy 
racegoers at Ascot for a series of 
portraits which appeared in the 
New Sporting Magazine. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we get a 
glimpse of the Royal Stand at 
Ascot. Well, let's go to the races: 



i 


“The transformation of Ascot 
Heath races to ‘Royal Ascot’ 
between 181 3 and 1830 must 
largely be credited to George IV. At 
the beginning of his Regency (1813) 
Parliament enacted an Act of 
Enclosure securing the future of 
Ascot Heath as a public racetrack. 
But it was not until his accession to 
the throne in 1820 that the King 
really made his mark. Almost 
immediately his favoured 
architect, John Nash, was engaged 
to construct a Royal Stand. 



"This began a decade of almost continuous change and 
improvement. Between 1 820 and 1 830 racing at Ascot and 
the Royal Family became synonymous. Thisnappened 
because it was transformed into an incredibly well- 
organised and massively popular event- one of the few 
venues where the unloved and extravagant King genuinely 
felt at ease. By 1 824 the course was closed to cattle 
grazing - only sheep were permitted onto the course 
when it was not in use. An extensive program of under- 
draining began so that by 1828 it could no longer be 
considered a ‘heath’ since standing water simply drained 
away. That same year Wellesley- Pole remodelled the 
turns at Swinley £t Pike corners, creating a wider sweep, 
giving the horses more room for running with greater 
safety - immeasurably improving the race standards. 
Finally, in 1 829, £ 300 was spent forming a new gallop for 
the horses in training - meaning that the course was now 
pristinely preserved solely for the annual race meeting. 
The Morning Chronicle described these structural 
improvements as making ‘Ascot one of the most complete 
race courses in the Kingdom... which cannot fail of 
proving beneficial to the sport’ . Ascot was a great public 
occasion, and there was not a bed to be had for miles 
around during race week. ” 
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► Here is another post by Peter Stadlera, 
which appeared while I was away in 
Vienna. There is a sort of connection 
between Robert Seymour and the 
Melbourne Punch, because the magazine 
Seymour worked for, Figaro in London, is 
usually seen as the inspiration for the 
British Punch magazine, which in turn 
inspired the Melbourne Punch. 

► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the Melbourne Punch. The Melbourne 
Punch (from 1900, simply titled Punch) 
which ran from 2 August 1855 to 
December 1925, was an Australian 
illustrated magazine founded by Edgar Ray 
and Frederick Sinnett, modelled closely 
on Punch of London which was foundea 
just fifteen years earlier. 




“A similar magazine, Adelaide Punch, was 
published in South Australia from 1878 to 1884. 

The raw settlement, colonized by Tasmanian 
pastoralists barely twenty years before, was 
transformed into a politically sophisticated 
community which could indeed describe itself as 
the ‘Metropolis of the Southern Hemisphere’ and 
its leading paper, The Argus as ‘the Times of the 
South’. But the man in the street, like his 
London counterpart, did not discuss politics in 
the terms of the voluminous editorials of the 
regular newspapers; he wanted something more 
succinct, simplified and stereotyped, politics in 
a nutshell, discussed in his own terms. So an 
enterprising printer, Edgar Ray, who also 
published the Auction Mart Advertiser, and a 
shrewd London journalist, Frederick Sinnett, 
editor of the Melbourne Morning Herald, sized 
up the local readership and sales possibilities 
and decided the time was ripe for an Antipodean 
Punch. 


MELBOURNE PUNCH. 



“On 2 August 1855 Melbourne Punch made its 
first appearance in a career that was to satirize 
over seventy-five years of colonial development. 
The local Punch, though it copied the format and 
presentation of its London prototype, did not 
begin as an ardently radical paper. The general 
tone of Punch's humour was self-consciously 
colonial. It jeered at the local Volunteers, who 
apparently took themselves very seriously: 
Punch's first artists were typical of the different 
classes of migrants who had come out to the 
goldfields as an adventure, found the drudgery 
of the fields unrewarding, and turned their 
talents elsewhere. Nicholas Chevalier, who 
joined the staff of Punch in its second week, was 
the son of a Swiss steward on a Russian prince's 
estate. Well-educated, accomplished in several 
arts, cosmopolitan, a linguist and social lion, he 
was the product of the art schools of Munich and 
London. He was also an expert technician and is 
credited with having introduced the art of 
chromolithography to Melbourne. 



“His painting of the Buffalo Ranges 
won the government prize of £200 
at the inauguration of the National 
Gallery; it was the first picture 
painted in Australia to be included 
in the Melbourne Gallery 
collection. 





“In 1889 Punch moved to its own 
offices and plant at 12 Alfred Place. 
Punch reflected every change in 
public opinion and social appearance 
— the colonial days with their 
ruthless optimism, the stormy days 
of Victorian politics with their bitter 
confrontations, the new and more 
cosmopolitan Australia of the 
'nineties, the patriotism of the Boer 
War and the First World War — until 
in 1924 it was acquired by the Herald 
and Weekly Times. In 1929 it merged 
with Table Talk, and during the 
Second World War, like many other 
individual papers, finally 
disappeared.” 


December 8 





In the part of Death and Mr Pickwick 
dealing with Lennon’s assassination, 
you’ll notice that I refer to Sam 
Weller as not being a ‘phoney’. This 
is an allusion to the use of the word 
in J D Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye. Lennon’s killer, Mark Chapman, 
claimed to be motivated by Salinger’s 
book, and saw Lennon as a phoney. 

I also write: “One cannot escape 
Imagine on public house jukeboxes.” 
This is a memory of mine - after the 
assassination, I can remember 
hearing the song again and again, as I 
walked along the street. 




Imagine was inspired by several 
poems in Yoko Ono’s book 
Grapefruit. One poem in 
particular, Cloud Piece, went: 

Imagine the clouds dripping. 

Dig a hole in your garden to 
put them in. 

And Lennon said that really, the 
song should be credited as a 
Lennon/Ono composition. 





I have to say, though, that Imagine 
is not a favourite song of mine. 
Instead, here is a link to a Lennon 
song which I prefer to remember, 
Jealous Guy: 

https://www.youtube.com/watch? 

v=lOzqg1Z8rTU 
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Peter Stadlera now posts about about 
Oliver Goldsmith's novel The Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

I read this novel as part of my research 
for Death and Mr Pickwick, and I have to 
say that I didn't really like it. It has a kind 
of 'reversible' nature: a whole series of 
misfortunes occur, and then these 
misfortunes are all put right. To me, it all 
seemed rather silly, but there is no 
denying that, at one time, The Vicar of 
Wakefield was very popular. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we come across 
one of the most widely read novels of the 
Victorian Age: The Vicar of Wakefield by 
Oliver Goldsmith, published in two 
volumes in 1766. 



“The story, a portrait of village 
life, is narrated by Dr. Primrose, 
the title character, whose family 
endures many trials— including the 
loss of most of their money, the 
seduction of one daughter, the 
destruction of their home by fire, 
and the vicar’s incarceration- 
before all is put right in the end. 
The novel’s idealization of rural 
life, sentimental moralizing, and 
melodramatic incidents are 
countered by a sharp but good- 
natured irony. 





“Oliver Goldsmith had written to his 
good friend Johnson, asking him to 
come to his aid. Goldsmith had been 
arrested by his landlady for non- 
payment of rent. Johnson hastened 
over, and Goldsmith told him that he 
had a novel ready for publication. 
James Boswell reports that Johnson 
said that he: 'looked into it, and saw 
its merit; told the landlady I should 
soon return, and having gone to a 
bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he 
discharged his rent, not without 
rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill.*” 
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► "“Major News‘"Major News‘‘‘Major News"* 

► BBC History Magazine says that Death and Mr 
Pickwick was "the most remarkable historical 
fiction debut of 2015"!!!! 

► My editor at Random House has just sent me a 
press cutting in which Nick Rennison chooses his 
favourite historical fiction of 2015 and Death 
and Mr Pickwick heads the list! This is what he 
says: "Dickensian in both scope and subject 
matter, Stephen Jarvis's Death and Mr Pickwick 
was the most remarkable historical fiction debut 
of 2015. Focusing on the genesis of The Pickwick 
Papers, the serial novel that transformed 
Dickens from promising hack writer into national 
celebrity, Jarvis resurrects the forgotten figure 
of Robert Seymour, the artist that he claims was 
the true creator of Mr Pickwick. Avast, sprawling 
epic, packed with digression and detail, it is a 
brilliant achievement for a first-time novelist." 
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► Continuing my account of the trip 
to Vienna... 

► In Death and Mr Pickwick, 
Seymour's brother-in-law Edward 
Holmes talks of his time in Vienna, 
and of eating "a sort of dumpling 
with an apricot inside." I was 
delighted when one of these 
dumplings, or something very 
similar to one, was offered up 
among the breakfast pastries at 
our hotel, and so here I am, 
conducting Pickwickian research 
even at the very start of the day. 


Holmes mentions visiting Vienna's 
Church of the Augustines, and it 
was indeed a peculiar feeling to 
visit the church after breakfast, 
knowing that I was following in his 
footsteps. 



Of course, I have been to plenty of 
locations before which appear in 
Death and Mr Pickwick, but I think 
a strange new resonance was 
imparted to this one, partly 
because I was in a church, and 
partly because few people 
remember Holmes these days, and 
it struck me that I was almost 
certainly the first person ever to 
go on a Holmesian tour of Vienna. 




Holmes saw skeletons in glass cases 
when he visited the Church, and I 
would certainly have liked to have 
seen these, but, disappointingly, 
parts of the Church were roped 
off, preventing public access, and 
if the skeletons were still around, 
that’s undoubtedly where they 
would have been. 








Still, there was the church organ - it 
looked newish, and probably wasn't 
the same organ as the one Holmes 
saw, and Holmes would have been 
glad of that, because as he remarks: 
'The thing that drove us out was the 
organ playing. I have never heard a 
sound like it. It was a diseased 
breathing, like a liquid rattle, as 
though there were no organ works 
inside, and some half-asphyxiated 
creature had taken up residence 
among the pipes. The skeletons are 
lucky their ears have rotted away." 
More on Vienna tomorrow. 
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Here, the great Peter Stadlera posts about 
a picture by Rowlandson, featuring a 
church and a clergyman mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. I did write to the 
church just before Death and Mr Pickwick 
appeared, telling them about my book, 
and suggesting that they might like to run 
a piece in their parish magazine. I am not 
certain whether the piece ever appeared. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we not only 
hear about the Vicar of Wakefield but also 
about the Reverend Ralph Baron. Well, 

I've found this fascinating cartoon by 
Thomas Rowlandson, produced in about 
1 81 0. Rowlandson was a frequent visitor 
to the St Breward area. (We have already 
had a post about St Breward.) 





“He often stayed at Hengar manor. 

The original drawing is now in the 
British Museum. Rowlandson was 
said to have based his drawing of 
the clergyman in the cartoon on 
the Reverend Ralph Baron, vicar 
incumbent in the St Breward Parish 
Church from 1767 to 1814.” 
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During my trip to the city, I went 
to an extraordinary restaurant, The 
Marchfelderhof, which has an 
unusual angle on Mozart: a shrine 
to the singer Falco, best known for 
the Mozart-themed song Rock Me 
Amadeus. 



► Even though Falco died in 1998, 
the restaurant keeps a table 
reserved for him. 




► And this struck me as resonating so 
strongly with a scene in Death and 
Mr Pickwick that I had to eat 
there: at the 1936 centenary 
dinner for The Pickwick Papers 
there was a dinner place set for Mr 
Pickwick, even though (of course) 
he could not attend, and diners 
applauded his empty chair. 




► Indeed, I originally thought that 
the restaurant kept Falco's seat 
permanently empty, but actually 
you can eat in that spot, and it 
seems that guests from overseas 
are given an appropriate flag to 
sign, so here you see me signing 
the flag of England. 



► The food at The Marchfelderhof is 
marvellous - we went for the 
venison ragout. And, even though 
Elaine and I were completely 
stuffed afterwards, the restaurant 
brought out a cake with a sparkler, 
apparently celebrating our 
attendance! 
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Here is another fantastic post by 
Peter Stadlera about the 
newspaper set up by Edward Lloyd, 
the UK's first "press baron", who is 
mentioned in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. And here is an interesting 
little personal note: my great- 
grandfather, who was called 
Napoleon Jonas Porter, was a 
violinist who played in music halls, 
and according to my mother, he 
accompanied Marie Lloyd 
(mentioned by Peter) and other 
music hall acts of the time. 


A 



► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come across the Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper. But is it still available 
at the newsstand? This Sunday 
paper became an outstanding 
success at the popular end of the 
market. 

LLOYD’S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 





“From 16 March 1884, the masthead 
claimed the ‘largest circulation in 
the world’. Now its very existence is 
all but forgotten. The style seems 
forbiddingly respectable and wordy 
to the modern eye, but its eclectic 
mixture of news, commentary, 
reviews, literary extracts, practical 
information, advice and advertising 
offered something to interest all 
readers. Its success was very much 
Lloyd’s own achievement. The 
‘editor’ only wrote the leaders. Lloyd 
controlled all the content, in later 
years with the help of a trusted sub- 
editor. He remained wholly in charge 
of the business management. 



“Lloyd acceded to the deathbed 
request of his son Blanchard to 
take over as editor. In 1918, when 
the Daily Chronicle was acquired 
by Lloyd George's political friends, 
Lloyd's Weekly went with it. He 
sold both titles in 1927 to financial 
investors who got badly burnt and 
a new buyer in 1928 collapsed in 
the crash of 1929. The popularity 
of Lloyd’s Weekly had dwindled in 
any event. 



► “Edgar Wallace's enthusiasm in 
1 930 to take over the Sunday 
News, as it was called by then, 
showed that it was still a well- 
known title. Despite his fame and 
the fanfare of his purchase, it did 
not recover. In 1931 he sold it to 
Allied Newspapers where it was 
incorporated into the Sunday 
Graphic. ” 
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Still in Vienna... 


Although the main purpose of my Death and Mr 
Pickwick outings is to visit places which have 
some direct connection with my novel, or with 
The Pickwick Papers, I am also open to the idea 
of taking my novel, as a physical object, to 
places which are interesting in their own right. 
There is an element of 'planting the Death and 
Mr Pickwick flag' here. (Indeed, I am eager for 
other people to send me pics of Death and Mr 
Pickwick in interesting locations.) In a way, it’s 
akin to the manifestation of Mr Pickwick’s image 
in all sorts of circumstances: advertisements, 
porcelain figures, jugs, plates etc. 

Anyway, I took Death and Mr Pickwick to a most 
extraordinary museum in Vienna: the Museum of 
Art Fakes • yes, that's right, a museum devoted 
to forgery. Peter Stadlera told me about the 
museum, and I am very glad he did. So here is 
Death and Mr Pickwick beside works purporting 
to be, respectively, a Klimt.. 









.and a Picasso. 
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Here is the latest discovery by Peter 
Stadlera! In Death and Mr Pickwick, 
the young Robert Seymour sings Pity 
the Sorrows of a Poor Old Man - 
well, Peter has found that another 
artist was interested in that song. 

Peter Stadlera: “In Death and Mr 
Pickwickwe read about Pity the 
Sorrows of a Poor Old Man! Whose 
Trembling Limbs Have Borne Him to 
Your Door". Here is a picture with 
that title from 1821 by the French 
painter Theodore Gericault (1791 - 
1824). 



“While in London in 1820 during 
the British exhibition of his 
masterwork, The Raft of the 
Medusa (now in the Paris 
Louvre), Gericault began to 
produce a suite of scenes of daily 
life, known as his English Series, in 
which he chose to represent not 
the famous sites and royal classes 
of London but rather its unheroic 
workforce and urban poor.” 
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More from Vienna.... 


In Death and Mr Pickwick, Edward 
Holmes writes a letter to Robert 
Seymour, in which he talks of his 
time in Vienna. He says that he, his 
travelling companion Mrs Novello, 


and an Englishman they had met in 
ty, had all visitea the theatre: 


the city, I 
“All three of us laughed together in 
the rows of the Joseph Staat Theatre 


- Mrs Novello said I was laughing 
a fit.” 


excessively, like I was having a 
The Joseph Stadt Theatre survives to 
this day, as you can see, and standing 
outside, if you listen VERY carefully, 
you can still hear a faint echo of 
Holmes’s laughter... 


ing 






And in his account of a musical odyssey across 
Europe, A Ramble Among the Musicians of Germany, 
Holmes mentions additional Viennese locations, 
which I decided to visit. For instance. Holmes says 
that the first funeral service he heard in Vienna was 
in St Stephen's Cathedral, and so you will see me 
both inside and outside the Cathedral. 





Of much more interest to me, 
though, from the point of view of 
my historical research, was a 
public house that Holmes 
mentioned, called the Matschaker 
Hof. It was in the street called the 
Seilergasse, and he describes it as 
the headquarters of the musicians 
of Vienna - they frequently 
gathered there to gossip, and 
Beethoven himself drank there. 
Alas, the Matschaker Hof no longer 
survives, but I did find one bar 
nearby, the Cafe Bellini, to satisfy 
my researching urges. 





Holmes also describes a house 
where Mozart once lived, which 
had become an inn during the time 
of Holmes’s visit to Vienna. This 
inn too no longer survives, but it 
was at Rauhensteingasse 8. 




► And I noticed that, very close to it, 
was a pub at which, according to a 
plaque outside, Mozart performed 
a pastorale in 1788. 







► As if to indicate the correctness of 
this decision, I was greeted inside 
by a picture of a rather Pickwickian 
figure, as you can see. 




► It struck me, indeed, that Holmes’s 
book could provide an itinerary of 
places to visit, across Germany, 
Austria and other locations in 
Europe. Perhaps one day, if Death 
and Mr Pickwick really takes off, a 
fan will re-enact Holmes’s entire 
European musical odyssey, if I don't 
do such an odyssey myself. 

► I will conclude my account of the 
trip to Vienna tomorrow. 
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Near the start of Death and Mr 
Pickwick, we meet John Bannister, 
an actor who does a good imitation 
of a cat. Here, Peter Stadlera 
shows that there was much more 
to the man than miaouws. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we 
come to know that John Bannister 
was good at doing impressions of 
cats. John Bannister (12 May 1760- 
7 November 1836) was an English 
actor and theatre manager. He was 
born at Deptford, the son of 
Charles Bannister, also an actor. 




“He first studied to be a painter, 
but soon took to the stage. His first 
formal appearance was at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1778 as Dick 
in The Apprentice. The same year 
at Drury Lane he played the part of 
Zaphna in James Millers version of 
Voltaire's Mahomet. 



I 



► “Bannister was the best low 
comedian of his day. In 1797 
Richard Cumberland staged the 
premiere of his play The Last of 
the Family as a benefit for 
Bannister. As manager of Drury 
Lane (1802) he was no less 
successful. He retired in 1815. He 
never gave up his taste for 
painting, and Thomas 
Gainsborough, George Morland and 
Thomas Rowlandson were among 
his friends.” 
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► In this, the concluding post about my 
Death and Mr Pickwick trip to 
Vienna, I wanted to segue into 
material about The Beatles - as you 
will recall, I interrupted the Vienna 
posts for one day, to commemorate 
the 35th anniversary of the death of 
John Lennon, whose assassination is 
featured in Death and Mr Pickwick, 
and I thought it would tie everything 
nicely together to go back to The 
Beatles. Indeed, it's a three-way 
segue: via Ringo Starr's album 
Goodnight Vienna, via the name of a 
cocktail, and via my visit to a historic 
Beatles location, wnich I recently 
discovered is located close to where I 
live in Berkshire. 





► On our last night in Vienna, Elaine 
and I went to a cocktail bar, 
Barfly's, to try something I have 
thought of doing for ages: to see 
whether one can find cocktails 
whose names are suggestive of 
things in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Barfly's has a menu offering 500 
types of cocktail, not to mention 
1200 whiskies and hundreds of 
varieties of rum, so this seemed a 
fine place to try out the 
experiment. 



A good start was provided by a 
cocktail simply called Grog - a 
mixture of Bacardi Black, fresh 
orange juice, fresh lemon juice, 
mandarine liqueur, cinnamon, cloves 
and honey... and evocative of the 
fateful second meeting between 
Dickens and Seymour, when they 
drank grog. Then there was Dark 'N' 
Stormy - a combination of Gosling's 
Black Seal rum, ginger beer and a 
slice of lime, suggesting the infamous 
opening sentence "It was a dark and 
stormy night" of the novel Paul 


Clifford by Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
which is alluded to in Death and Mr 





Then we downed a Caruso, created 
especially for the singer of Vesti La 
Giubba, the song which forms part 
of Mr Inbelicate's collection of sad 
clown songs, and then a Ritz, the 
name of a Steve Harley song which 
gave me one of my earliest 
exposures to the sad clown motif, 
when I was a teenager. And then 
there was a mixture of Bacardi 
Black, Amaretto, Kahlua, Bailey's 
and cream, called P.S. I Love You, 
which happens to be the name of a 
Beatles song... 



...And I discovered recently that 
there is a pub called The Fox and 
Hounds, in Caversham, Berkshire, 
where, in 1960, John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney performed a short 
acoustic set as a duo called The 
Nerk Twins - 'nerk' being Liverpool 
slang, apparently meaning they 
were nobodies. They perched on 
stools, and played to an audience 
of three apathetic drinkers. They 
gave a follow-up concert the 
following lunchtime, and met a 
similarly apathetic response. Well, 
you have to start somewhere. 




► Anyway, I visited the pub last night 
- there were a few Beatles posters 
and photos, and of course I placed 
Death and Mr Pickwick near the 
spot where John and Paul played. 




Many years later, Lennon wrote the 
song Goodnight Vienna for the 
Ringo solo album of the same 
name. So, to finish, here is Lennon 
performing a rough studio version 
of that 

song: https://www.youtube.eom/w 
atch?v=tC01 8fhR868 


Goodnight Vienna. Goodnight John. 
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In Chandos Place, London - once 
called Chandos Street - is a plaque 
recording the location of the 
blacking factory where Dickens 
worked as a boy, as featured in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. 




This was actually the second 
location for the business, which 
was originally in tumbledown rat- 
infested premises by the river, but 
the move to the new location 
brought no joy to the young 
Dickens. I write: “Now, the table 
upon which he did his labelling 
looked out upon a busy street; or 
rather, the busy street could look 
directly in. A single gaze from a 
pedestrian could shrivel the boy 
with embarrassment.” 


A 


I 




Strangely enough, almost directly 
opposite the factory, at No 68, there 
was once a pub, The Swan Tavern, 
which also appears in Death and Mr 
Pickwick. It was the location for the 
most debauched drinking scene in 
the entire novel. This was where The 
Brilliants met, the club whose 
members drank till they were half- 
dead with liquor, or till they 
vomited, and one of those members 
was the artist Thomas Rowlandson. 
The pub appears in records as The 
White Swan, and although it no 
longer survives, two other pubs from 
that era are still around: 



The Marquis (originally called The 
Marquis of Granby) and The Harp 
(originally The Welsh Harp). These 
two hostelries, and a third nearby 
called The Chandos, provided a 
perfect opportunity for a session of 
intense historical research, 
accompanied by my old friend Greg 
Holmes... 






Moreover, feeling that FURTHER 
research was needed, we took 
ourselves to The Lamb and Flag 
nearby, which at least spiritually 
was in keeping with the world of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, because 
the pub claims to be connected to 
nineteenth-century bareknuckle 
boxing, thereby earning itself the 
nickname ‘The Bucket of Blood’. 




When we left the Lamb and Flag, 
we were wandering the streets in 
that area, not quite certain in 
which direction to go, when to our 
surprise we found ourselves outside 
a pub actually called...The White 
Swan! 


T 




► I don’t know whether this has any 
connection to the Rowlandson-era 
pub, but once inside we were 
delighted to station ourselves 
below a picture of a nineteenth- 
century club scene. 




► Indeed, as you can see, in one 
corner of the picture, a man is 
bent double, probably carrying out 
an involuntary bodily function of a 
very Rowlandsonesque kind. Isn't it 
amazing what a pair of researchers 
can discover if they are truly 
dedicated to their work? 
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Death and Mr Pickwick, a talk by 
Stephen Jams 



CORSHAMCIVICSOCIETV.CO.uk | BY CORSHAM CIV. . 


Peter Stadlera has just found this 
account online of my speech to the 
Corsham Society. 

http: //www. corshamcivicsociety.c 

o.uk/2015/12/death-and-mr- 

pickwick-by-stephen-jarvis/ 
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Peter Stadlera’s latest post gives a 
wonderful sense of Richardson's show 
and Bartholomew Fair. I used some of 
the sources Peter mentions to 
characterise the Fair in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, including the learned pig, 
but I hadn't seen a picture of the pig 
in action until now! Great post, 

Peter! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe visit 
Richardson's Show (one of 
Bartholomew Fair's attractions). At 
the end of the century the actor and 
impresario John Richardson started 
performing at the London fairs with 
costumes and scenery taken from 
Drury Lane. 



“Wordsworth gives us a sense of what we 
might have seen at the Fair: 


Albinos, painted Indians, Dwarfs, 

The Horse of knowledge, and the learned Pig, 
The Stone-eater, the Man that swallows fire, 
Giants, Ventriloquists, the Invisible Girl, 

The Bust that speaks, and moves its goggling 
eyes, 

The Wax-work, Clock-work, all the 
marvellous craft 

Of modern Merlins, Wild Beasts, Puppet- 
shows, 

All out-o’-the-way, far-fetched, perverted 
things, 

All freaks of nature, all Promethean thoughts 
Of man 



“Richardson’s theatre was about one hundred 
feet long, and thirty feet wide, hung all 
round with green baize, and cnmson 
festoons. ‘Ginger beer, apples, nuts, and a 
bill of the play,’ was cried. The seats were 
rows of planks, rising gradually from the 
ground at the end, ana facing the stage, 
without any distinction of ‘boxes, pit, or 
gallery. ’ The stage was elevated, and there 
was a painted proscenium like that in a 
regular theatre, with a green curtain, and 
the king's arms above, and an orchestra lined 
with cnmson cloth, and five violin-players in 
military dresses. Between the orchestra and 
the bottom row of seats, was a large space, 
which, after the seats were filled, ana 
greatly to the discomfiture of the lower seat- 
holders, was occupied by spectators. There 
were at least a thousand persons present. 



“The curtain drew up and presented The 
Wandering Outlaw, with a forest scene 
and a cottage; the next scene was a 
castle; the third was another scene in the 
forest. The second act commenced with a 
scene of an old church and a marketplace. 
The second scene was a prison, and a 
ghost appeared to the tune of The Evening 
Hymn. The third scene was the castle that 
formed the second scene in the first act, 
and the performance was here enlivened 
by a murder. The fourth scene was rocks, 
with a cascade, and there was a 
procession to an unexecuted execution; 
then a ghost appeared, and saved the 
Wandering Outlaw from a fierce-looking 
headsman, and the piece ended. 




“Then a plump little woman sang 
He Loves and He Rides Away, and 
the curtain drew up on Harlequin 
Faustus, wherein, after columbine 
and a clown, the most flaming 
character was the devil, with a red 
face and hands. As soon as the fate 
of Faustus was concluded, the 
sound of a gong announced the 
happy event, and these 
performances were, in a quarter of 
an hour, repeated to another 
audience.” 
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Today, I am delighted that David Snowdon, author of 
Writing the Prizefight: Pierce Egan 's Boxiana World will 
be delivering the first of five guest posts. David’s book 
won the Lora Aberdare Literary Prize for Sports History in 
2014. So, without further ado, let me hand over to David. 

Exploring the Metropolis with Tom & Jerry 


Pierce Egan and Dickens shared a fascination for London, 
and immersed the reader in city life, revealing previously 
hidden aspects of the metropolis. In Egan’s intoxicating 
episodic tour, Life in London, the scenes are raw and 
vital, seeking to convey the inspiration he derived from 
the urban drama of everyday London scenes. Egan aired 
an observational philosophy: 

'[A street in London] may be compared to a large or small 
volume of intelligence, abounding with anecdote, 
incident, and peculiarities. A court or alley must be 
obscure indeed, if it does not afford some remarks [...] in 
unison with the manners and feelings of this great city 
[...] The contrasts are so fine and delightful - so marked 
with light and shade'. ( Life in London, 1821) 



Throughout his writing career, Egan 
would consistently yoke together 
text and image. The illustrations of 
the Cruikshank brothers, Robert and 
George, enhance the appeal of Life 
in London, and enable the reader to 
view the colourful locations visited 
by the venturesome protagonists. In 
his opening extravagant ‘invocation’, 
Egan pronounces: ‘CRUIKSHANK [...] I 
have need of all thy illustrative 
touches; and may we be hand in 
glove together in depicting the 
richness of nature [...May] Bob and 
George, grapple with an Hogarthian 
energy in displaying tout a la mode 
the sublime ana finished part of the 
creation’. 




Egan’s metropolitan tour de force sees first- 
time London visitor, Jerry Hawthorn from 
Somerset, launch his quest to “SEE LIFE” in 
the big city. He is ensconced in Tom’s opulent 
residence ‘Corinthian House’, and has just 
finished viewing a collection of prints by the 
political caricaturist James Gillray (another 
popular cultural reference) when it is 
decided to call for the tailor, Dickey Primefit 
(see picture). Significantly, the initial priority 
is for Jerry to “assume a STYLE”, and Tom 
states the intent: “we shall soon intermix 
with the various classes of society”. This 
foreshadows the theatrical aspect of their 
future escapades. In one of his digressions, 
Egan indulges in some self- promotion by 
referring to his own newspaper column: ‘The 
CORINTHIAN had just ordered his servant to 
bring him “The Weekly Dispatch”, to see how 
sporting matters had been going’. 



In the pictures here, we see Egan’s trio tasting 
wine at London Docks, and a midnight visit to a 
coffee-shop near the Olympic Theatre. The 
prints reinforce Egan’s depictions of both 
familiar and unfamiliar, the reader relishing the 
novelty of reading about and seeing everyday 
activities in recognisable settings. Similarly, 
many were intrigued at their first glimpses of 
underworld retreats and low-life characters. 

The Cruikshanks had been able to observe a wide 
spectrum of individuals from their lodging at the 
tavern ‘The Lion in the Wood’ in Wilderness 
Lane. The writing and sketches of the three men 
were not the product of fanciful invention, and 
there is a hint that the escapades of the novel's 
principal trio (Corinthian Tom. Jerry Hawthorn, 
and Bob Logic) are based on their creators’ 
nocturnal forays into the disreputable areas of 
London in the years between 1810 and 1820. 

This further underscores the authenticity of the 



It has been ventured that the colour illustrations were 
not a purely complementary aspect: ‘The text was 
written for the plates’; ‘Life in London was conceived 
from the beginning as text to a series of illustrations [and 
the Cruikshanks] enlisted Pierce Egan to add a 
commentary’ . Considering the nature of Egan’s text, this 
methodology would have proved excessively restrictive 
and contrived for the author's natural exuberance. 

Egan, with his flair for accurate and vibrant accounts of 
sporting events, criminal trials, and parliamentary 
happenings, could readily have supplied a commentary to 
any episodic event. Indeed, Egan's practice of depicting 
events as a succession of disparate, self-contained scenes 
reflects his propensity to portray life as a stage play. 
Ultimately, even admirers of the illustrators concede that 
Egan is the originator, John Wilson (‘Christopher North’) 
writing about George Cruikshank in Blackwood’s (July, 
1823): ‘what a start did he make when his genius had 
received a truer and diviner impulse from the splendid 
imagination of an Egan [...] when he was called upon to 
embody the conceptions of that remarkable man’ . 

(More from David tomorrow. ) 
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FOYLES 

Blog - Fiction of the year 2015 

Best fiction ot 2015, as compiled by Jonathan Ruppln, VfeB Editor lor Foyles 

foyies.co.uk 


***MAJOR NEWS***MAJOR 
NEWS***MAJOR NEWS“‘MAJOR 
NEWS*** 


Death and Mr Pickwick makes the 
Foyles "Fiction of the Year" list!!!!! 
And is described as "A NOVEL 
WORTHY OF DICKENS HIMSELF"!!!! 

Foyles' web editor, Jonathan Ruppin, 
has chosen ten books of 201 5 which 
he would most like to share with 
fellow readers, and Death and Mr 
Pickwick is one of the ten! (The list is 
in order of release date, so there is 
no expressed ranking among those 
books.) Here is what Jonathan says: 



"Death and Mr Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis 

Jarvis' vast novel, based on his own detailed research into 
Seymour's life - he rediscovered the artist's gravestone, 
the whereabouts of which had been unknown for century 
- is structured around an ongoing investigation into the 
idea, supported by many scholars, that the idea of The 
Pickwick Papers was originally conceived by Seymour. 
Dickens himsetf always rejected the idea, going so far as 
to write a foreword claiming that the story was entirely 


Starting from their earliest years, the books reveals how 
Seymour and Dickens came to be paired up for what 
turned out to be one of the most sensational projects in 
publishing history, exploring the Victorian fashion for 
bitingly satirical cartoons, and the sad aftermath for 
Seymour's family as Dickens took possession of Seymour's 
carefully plotted ideas. 

It's novel worthy of Dickens himself, and also reminiscent 
of Moby-Dick, with its fascinating and detailed dissection 
of the culture of the time. You really don't need to have 
read Dickens' novel to appreciate it either: the brief 
summary and background on its Wikipedia page will do 
just fine.” 
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You Didn’t Invent That: Charles Dickens and Boredom | 
Dictionary.com Blog 

Charles Dickens is otten given credit tor inventing words mat ne was not me first to 
use This Is not surprising, it only because ne was much more widely read man . 


BLOG.DICTIONARV.COM 


Patressa Kearns has just found this 
fascinating piece about Dickens's 
use of certain words. 

http://blog.dictionary.com/charles 

-dickens-boredom/ 
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Here is the second guest post by David Snowdon, author 
of Writing the Prizefight: Pierce Egan 's Boxiana World. 
Strangely enough, I was recently discussing the venue 
nicknamed All-Max (Or All Max in the East, to give the full 
nickname), which is mentioned by David, with my friend 


. ..jx Joanides. A... . 

called The Coach & Horses in 
Smithfield (justec ' "" ~ 


itlt was actually a pub 


mentions that ‘Max’ was slang for gin, and in the third 
picture posted here, you will see two more slang terms 
for that drink, which turn up in Death and/Ar Pickwick: 




‘Blue Ruin’ and ‘Old Tom’. 


More Metropolitan ‘Masquerading’ 


Egan circumvented any potential difficulty of an unwieldy 
metropolis by confining the action to within the zone of 
Corinthian Tom’s social roaming. The concentration of 


scenes, within a relatively small radius of Piccadilly, 
not curb the variety of locations open to exploration, 
Egan’s intimate knowledge of the low and high-Hfe 


collection of backcloths for Egan’s ‘players’ to perform. 




IP. 11- 




respecting many of tfie living characters it contains”. 
Throughout Egan’s tour, the readers become enlightened 
accompanying Jerry (from Somerset) as he benefits from 
Logic's encyclopaedic knowledge. The conspiratorial and 


Egan’s narrative grants the readership access to 
previously concealed areas, and the metafictional quality 
of the text, sometimes addressing the reader directly, 
intensifies this mood. Prior to describing the trio’s visit to 
a gin shop, or ‘sluicery’, Egan praises Cruikshank’s 
accompanying plate ana describes its content (see 
picture): ‘This is a fine sketch of real life [...] Tom is 
sluicing the ivory [...] The left-hand side of the Bar is a 
“rich Bit” of LOW LIFE’. The sense of participation is 
sharpened as Egan permits his readers exclusive access. 



No matter how deep Egan’s trio delve into the 
underground world, there is always the awareness that 
they can jettison their assumed guises and return to the 
comfort of Corinthian House. This convenient escape 
route is made evident in the narration of their visit to the 
‘Condemned Yard’ in Newgate Prison (see picture). Egan 
states that it is ‘a truly afflicting scene’, and that he 
would struggle to convey the “harrowed feelings”, or to 
portray the 'agonized malefactor’ . When pressed for time 
however, the trio ‘hastily quitted the gloomy walls [...] to 
join the busy hum and life of society’, implying they are 
interested but uncommitted observers. Nevertheless, 

Egan touched upon conflicting elements of the metropolis 
as a stage and as a prison. 

Egan’s scenes underscore the social ambiguity, and 
charade, around Regency metropolitan life. His priority 
was to entertain, and he articulated the enthralment of 
the performance in his 1825 ‘novel’ The Life of an Actor: 
'It is a debt of pleasure we owe to those persons who 
have so forcibly elicited our tears [...or] dispelled our 
ennui’ . This indicates Egan’s estimation of the emotional 
influence wielded by stage actors, and the potential for 
his characters to emulate them. 





“I've found a picture of The Bull Inn, Bull 
Inn Yard, 25 Aldgate High Street. This pub 
was present by 1750 and was demolished 
by 1902. The Black Bull was situated at 
199 Whitechapel Road. This pub was 
present by 1812 and closed in 2007. It 
then reopened briefly as Bar Nakoda, 
before converting to restaurant use as the 
Bombay Grill shortly afterwards. 
Historically I think it had been a Truman’s 
Brewery pub, but by 1 986 it was a free 
house. It was really a place for watching 
TV sport, and you could place a bet on the 
outcome of pretty much anything that was 
being shown. It was also known for its 
video jukebox at a time when such things 
were new-fangled inventions. 
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MAGERS S QUINN (MINNEAPOLIS) Annie Meicall The Sympathizer, We! Thanh 

UTHUBCOM 


► Two more "Book of the Year” mentions for 
Death and Mr Pickwick. First up, at the 
Magers & Quinn Bookstore in Minneapolis 
it's among the choices of the staff 

► http://lithub.com/favorite-books-of-the- 
year-magers-quinn/ 

► Then, on the Farm Lane Books Blog 

► http: //www. farmlanebooks.co.uk/... /farm 
-lane-book-awards-201 5/ 

► DaMP is proclaimed to be "The Most 
Atmospheric Book of 2015", with the 
comment: "If you enjoy reading about 
Dickensian England, this is for you! You 
can almost smell those dirty London 
streets." 
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'BOB’S CHOP-HOUSE [...] it must be admitted, 
that it is not of equal notoriety with Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, yet it is of great celebrity in 
the SPORTING WORLD, ana is viewed as a 
prominent feature in the Metropolis. [In the 
commodious coffee-room] are whole-length 


n the most superb style of elegance'. 


(see picture), assumecTcommand of the 
Castle in 1814, and ‘the Fancy immediately 
rallied round him’. In fact, the ‘Daffy Club’ 
was started in this period by James Soares, 
and they met in the long room. ‘Daffy’ was 
one of the many slang words coined to 


denote gin and, as one might expect, as well 
as negotiating future match-ups, the 
meetings involved plenty of eating and 






Charles Molloy Westmacott, writing as 
‘Bernard Blackmantle’, portrays an evocative 
scene to accompany Robert Cruikshank’s fine 
illustration of a gathering of the Daffies, or a 
‘Musical Muster of the Fancy’ (see picture): 

'The Daffy Club presents to the eye of a calm 
observer a fund of entertainment [...] To see 
the place in perfection, a stranger should 
choose the night previous to some important 
mill, when our host of the Castle plays 
second, and all the lads are mustered to 
stump up their blunt, or to catch the 
important whisper where the scene of action 
is likely to be'. (The English Spy, 1825) 

The Daffy Club’s commendable aspiration 
was: ‘TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT! The Sporting 
World is its hobby’ ( Boxiana ), and E°an later 
recollected Belcher’s period of residence: 




'During the principal time of Tom’s residence [...] milling, 
‘glorious milling’ was the order of the day. Patrons ‘came 
out’ in mobs to give it support, necessary to make it a 
striking feature with the bloods, the bucks, the men of 
ton [...] He had lots of sporting dinners; numerous gay 
little suppers; and always plenty of matches on the board 
to excite the attention of the fancy. The Daffy Club, a 
prime hit, also became very popular in the Sporting 
World; and for along time crowded to excess almost 
every night. (Egan, Book of Sports, 1832) 



A 
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Peter Stadlera now writes about Caesar's Gallic Wars. 
This is mentioned in the section of DaMP dealing with 
Mr N, the man who spent fifteen years cataloguing 
every word in The Pickwick Papers. I remember when 
I started looking into the life of the 'original' of Mr N, 
a man called C.M. Neale, just how amazing it was to 
discover that he saw the vocabulary of other books 
as having echoes of Pickwick, including Caesar's 
Gallic Wars. His intense, obsessive study of Pickwick 
had obviously completely distorted his view of 
literature - and so, it was but a short step to go from 
C M Neale's remarks on Caesar's Gallic Wars to Mr N's 
view that all literature was a manifestation of 
Pickwick. 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we even 
read about Caesar's Gallic Wars. 
Caesar's Gallic Wars essays 
chronicle the history of his military 
engagements during the years 58- 
SI B.C. in Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain. And, as an aid to his 
readers, he provides expository 
information for those who are 
unfamiliar with the far-off lands 
and people encountered during his 
forays. 



“He opens his book, for example, with a brief 
description of Gaul, then tells how the 
Helvetii are first aroused to rebellion by 
Orgetorixin 61 B.C. and how, after 
Orgetorix's death, they continue their 
preparations for war, finally beginning 
military operations in 58 B.C. Since they plan 
to march through an area bordering on the 
Roman Province, Caesar feels that they 
represent a threat to Roman rule, so he 
directs his forces against them. The Gallic 
revolt spreads and reaches its greatest 
dimension under the leadership of 
Verdngetorix, an Arvernian warrior of great 

g ower whose father had been chieftain of 
aul. In a major battle at Alesia, the Roman 
forces defeat Vercingetorix's army and the 
revolt ends. Rome once more proclaims a 
thanksgiving of twenty days to honor Caesar 
for having reconquered Gaul. 




rr: 
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ie talks at 


In David Snowdon's fourth guest post, h 
writers who plagiarised Pierce Egan's work - as he says at 
the start of nis post, plagiarism happened to Pickwick 
too. Originally, I was going to feature Pickwick plagiarists 
in some detail in Death and Mr Pickwick, because they 
have a fascination of their own. GWM Reynolds, for 
instance, whom David mentions, as well as being a 
Pickw/ck-plagiarist, wrote a novel about a werewolf, and 
many of Reynolds' works have an erotic edge, in which he 
finds diverse ways of undressing female characters. 
However, when I came to cutting the manuscript to the 
required length, most of my material about the 
plagiarists was dropped, and only a few references 
survive in the final version of Death and Mr Pickwick. 
Anyway, let me now hand over to David. 


Literary Imitators 


One vexation that Dickens shared with Egan was that t 
too endured the theatrical exploitation of his popular 
book: ‘ William Leman Rede composed The Peregrinations 
of Pickwick [...] and by October 1 836 it was being played 
AJ ilpni’ “■ — ™-i ... j-v. 


leAdelpni’. Similarly, t 


in The Monthly Magazine 


'scT 

A 



The various imitations of the Boxiana style that captured 
the ebullient realism of Fancy jargon can be forwarded as 
evidence that, to gifted authors, Egan’s flash style was 
far from unparalleled in its construction. Even within the 

3 period that Egan was at the zenith of his influence 
reputation, fellow pugilistic reporters pressed their 
claims for equal billing, and rivals sought to topple him 
from his predominant position within tne sporting sphere. 
Charles Molloy Westmacott, writing as ‘Bernard 
Blackmantle’, articulated Egan’s precarious tenure in a 
fascinating little cameo thataccompanied a scene set in 
the Castle Tavern, which, at this time (1825), was under 
the stewardship of Tom Belcher: 

The all-accomplished Pierce Egan: an eccentric in his 
way, both in manner and person, but not deficient in that 
peculiar species of wit which fits him for the high office 
of historian of the ring [...] Pierce kept undisturbed 
possession of the throne; but recently competitors have 
shown themselves in the field well found in all 
particulars, and carrying such witty and weighty 
ammunition wherewithal, that they more than threaten 
“to push the hero from his stool'". (The English Spy) 




Westmacott proceeded to directly allude to ‘Jon 
Bee’ (an Egan denigrator) and Vincent Dowling 
(editor of Bell’s Life in London) as the ‘fellows 
of wit’ who were Egan’s immediate competitors. 
He could have added his own name to the 
shortlist of capable Egan successors; The Enslish 
Spy, replete with its own intrepid city explorers, 
provides a worthy contender to rival Life in 
London for cleverly-written ‘flash’ metropolitan 
sketches. This particular tavern snapshot 
appears to be playfully friendly, although 
Westmacott obviously perceived something 
about Egan that warranted him applying the 
‘eccentric’ label. 

Egan's Life in London was a phenomenon that 
spawned a stream of adaptations or imitations, 
and it had a far-reaching impact on the cultural 
and literary life of the nineteenth-century 
metropolis. Real Life in London (also 1821), by 
‘An Amateur’, constitutes the most immediate 
and blatant imitation, retaining the same 
backdrop to the escapades of its principal 
characters. 



David Carey (1782-1824) applied Egan’s pattern 
to a different city, producing Life in Paris; 
comprising the Rambles, Sprees, and Amours of 
Dick Wildfire, of Corinthian Celebrity, and his 
Bang-Up Companions, Squire Jenkins and 
Captain O’Shuffleton (1822). Carey’s book is 
judged ‘considerably more indelicate’, and it 
should be noted that the accompanying twenty- 
one colour prints were provided by George 
Cruikshank (see pictures) indicating that nis split 
from Egan is unlikely to have been the moral 
stance claimed. 

Various anonymous writers simply shifted the 
scene of action to their desired location; Real 
Life in Ireland (1821) being a prime example. In 
addition, broadsheet publisher James Catnach 
exploited Egan’s model in another 1822 Parisian 
odyssey Green in France; or, Tom and Jerry's 
Rambles through Paris (here, even the principal 
characters names remain unchanged). 



Pirate works included songs, and 
burlettas such as W T Moncrieff’s 
theatrical production Tom and 
Jerry: or, Life in London in 1820 
(first performed at the Adelphi). To 
further inflame Egan, his 
speciality, pugilism, infiltrated 
Moncrieff’s dramatisation including 
scenes set in Cribb’s ‘parlour’ and 
Jackson’s Bond-Street rooms (see 
pictures). 



In Egan’s original, the amusement to 
be had from tipping over, and 
trapping, a night-watchman in his 
box provoked a rash of imitators. The 
act is depicted as requiring daring 
skill, and to be morally 
inconsequential: ‘TOM had the 
CHARLEY in his box down in an 
instant. HAWTHORN laughed 
immoderately at the dexterity’ (see 
picture). The staging of this 
particular episode was one reason 
theAdelphi production was both 
popular and controversial. No doubt 
this ‘lowness’ was compounded by 
Moncrieff’s insertion of ‘racy cant 
songs’. 
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The great Peter Stadlera now turns his attention to the 
artist Edward Dayes, whose suicide is mentioned in the 
early part of Death and Mr Pickwick. The method by 


...jt himself. Perhaps one day this piece of information 
will emerge, as more and more searchable material goes 
online, but at the time of writing DaMP, I couldn't find 
anything at all, and this did pose a problem: in an 
academic work, the lack of specific details would not 
matter, but in a novel details are everything. I solved the 
problem by having Mrs Vaughan suggest that perhaps the 
method of death was SO terrible that people couldn't 
bring themselves to talk about it. 

“In Death and Mr PickwicklAr Edward Daves is 
recommended to us. Edward Dayes (1763- 1804) added an 
often dramatic sense of scale to elegance and simplicity 
and his topographical mastery became well known 
through the many engravings that were made from his 
watercolours. 




“He studied print-making under the 
mezzotinterand miniaturist, William 
Petherand, from 1780, at the Royal 
Academy Schools. He exhibited sixty- 
four works at the Royal Academy of 
Arts (from 1786), and others at the 
Society of Artists (1790-91 ), in a style 
developed from that of Paul and 
Thomas Sandby. In turn, he had a 
great influence on the younger 
generation, particularly as a teacher 
of watercolour. For instance, the 
young JMW Turner made meticulous 
copies of his works at Dr Monro's 
Academy while, from 1789, Thomas 
Girtin was a direct pupil. 



“Dayes could be a less than generous mentor, 
being so envious of Girtin’s success that it 
was long believed that he had him 
imprisoned for unruliness. 

From the early 1 790s, Dayes travelled widely 
in Britain, notably in Northern England and 
Wales. Responding to the landscape with 
bold, atmospheric watercolours of 
picturesque motifs, he also found 
employment as a topographical illustrator 
and in working up sketches made by 
amateurs. His work is represented in 
numerous public collections, including the 
British Museum, The Courtauld Gallery, Tate 
and the V&A; The Fitzwilliam Museum 
(Cambridge), Leeds City Art Gallery and The 
Whitworth Art Gallery (Manchester); The 
National Library of Wales (Aberystwyth); and 
the National Libraiy of Australia (Canberra)., 
The North Aisle of The Priory Church of St 
Mary and the Holy Cross, English Bridge in 
Shrewsbury. 





► “Here we see some fascinating 
works by this painter I personally 
liked at first glance: Triumph of 
Beauty... 


“The North Aisle of The Priory 
Church of St Mary... 
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And so we come to the last of the guest posts by David 
Snowdon, the author of the award-winning Writing the 
Prizefight: Pierce Egan's Boxiana World. I was especially 
fascinated by David's discussion of Egan’s Pilgrims of the 
Thames, as I have not examined this work - 1 had heard 
that Pilgrims of the Thames bore some resemblances to 
Pickwick, as David notes here, but I thought it unlikely 
that I would be able to plug this connection into my 
manuscript, so I did not read it, and I am very grateful to 
David for discussing this work. I am sure we would all like 
to thank David very much indeed for this series of posts. 
More Dickens Connections 


The extent of the influence exerted by Egan’s Life in 
London on Dickens is debatable, but some stylistic 
nuances do coincide. Pickwick recognises, like Jerry 
Hawthorn, that he will struggle without assistance on his 
travels. The selected guide is the loquacious Sam Weller, 
who will ‘further his education and enlighten his 
blindness. ' Pickwick also experiences life in ‘The Fleet’ 
debtor’s prison, previously inhabited by Bob Logic (see 
picture). 




Although I advocate Egan’s li 

extravagant claim made in tl 

(June 1838), that Egan’s characters wl. _ ... 

of the Pickwick Club’, is unrealistic. Yet, the far-reaching 
impact of Life in London is undeniable, and by 1828 Egan 
was ‘able to list the titles of sixty-seven dramatisations, 
parodies and sequels’, and was certainly frustrated at the 
adaptations, labelling them a form of ‘wicked piracy’ . 
Also, the theatrical versions tended to concentrate on 
the more riotous behaviour, or moral laxity, of their 
‘heroes’, and the anxiety that such conduct might be 
widely imitated in some quarters of the populace 
precipitated demands for regulation. Egan ruefully 




TNofoRI^TY 16 ' 


ie industrious Peter Makemoney, embark or 
journey along the Thames in a bid to unearth the 
’National' - the spirit of English character (see pictures). 
Their objective is comparable to the commission given to 
Pickwick: ‘enlarging his sphere of observation, to the 
advancement ofKnowledge, and the diffusion of learning' 
connected with ‘their observations of character and 



Whilst Pickwick travels beyond the confines of London in 
his quest, Makemoney regards the capital as the 
definitive source of universal truths. London is the only 
place he knows, and cannot believe anywhere else in the 
ij — y compare. In fact, he is reluctant to le; — ”~ 


Makemoney and Pickwick ar 
sporting nobility espoused by E^an 


le embodiment of the 

_ , , . in himself. Makemoney 

le representative of plain London burgher virtues: a 
disdain for finery and show, honesty in his transactions, 
respect for civic customs, and an unashamed London 
pride’, whilst Pickwick’s self-proclaimed devotion to 




It should bi 

the dearth of flash language < 

overbad would have been, thus cuiiuaveumg tgairs uwn 
stated objective - the reflection of ‘character'. Nevertheless, 
its absence accentuates the author’s uneasiness about the 
perception of the Fancy argot, and its place in literature. This 
may have been a result of Bie censure directed at Life in 
London, but Egan certainly modulated the approach of his 
•serious’ works. In this period, he was still sufficiently self- 
assured to criticise others: ‘Charles Knight quotes him as sayin 
of a certain fashionable novelist of the 1 830s [Dickens??!], “Ah 
He's very clever, but uncommon superficial in slang”'. Or 
course, the vexed question of how people actually spoke 
cannot be reliably ascertained. 

Amongst the imitators, certain contemporaries denigrated 
Egan's style yet unabashedly incorporated elements into their 
own metropolitan writing. It can be said that Charles Dickens's 
writings, especially Sketches by Boz (1 836) and The Pickwick 


ie Life in Lc 
*d debt ow 


, by Dickens 

inspiration of Egan (Dickens appeared 
suspiciously eager to distance himself from such a ‘low’ 
writer), and whilst Writing the Prizefight: Pierce Egan's 
Boxiana World (201 3) focuses attention on Egan's prizefight 
reporting, his metropolitan writings are also explored, the 
wealth of metropolitan characters and themes are inextricably 
linked with this nineteenth-century 'Sporting Hemisphere*. 
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Peter Stadlera has now gone into the 
background of the company that made 
Yorkshire Relish sauce. As I note in Death 
and Mr Pickwick, the company published a 
special edition of The Pickwick Papers as a 
promotional device - I would love to buy a 
copy of this, but it is very rare. 


Also, Michael Segers has tracked down the 
mention of Yorkshire Relish in Ulysses, 
which Peter notes. Here it is: 


But though she's a factory lass 
And wears no fancy clothes. 
Baraabum. 

Yet I've a sort of a 
Yorkshire relish for 
My little Yorkshire rose. 
Baraabum. 


A 



“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
Goodall, Backhouse 6 Co. . . 


Goodall, Backhouse was established in 1837, 
in Leeds, as Bell and Brooke, producing a 
range of products, including baking powder, 
mushroom ketchup, ginger beer powder and 
what the company described as its 
‘celebrated Yorkshire Relish’. The company 
changed its name in 1858. The success 
achieved by the company in building up its 
brand meant that in the 1890s the company 
was prepared to take a rival sauce 
manufacturer to court. Holbrook and Co had 
started to produce a sauce that was also 
called Yorkshire Relish, but this was not to 
last, as eventually the House of Lords ruled 
that only Goodall, Backhouse was entitled to 
use the term ‘Yorkshire Relish’.. 



Yorkshire Relish 


► "By 1 922, the company manufactured not only Yorkshire 
Relish, but also Goodatl’s Jelly Squares, Goodall’s Jelly 
Crystals, Goodall’s Egg, Baking and Custard Powders, 
Goodall s Salad Cream. Salad Oils, Essences, Spices and 
SeidHtz Powders. Gooaall’s at the time also exported 
goods to the Continent, West Africa, Canada and the 
United States and various other foreign destinations. The 
firm finished trading in the UK in 1995. 

► The company’sproducts were already very popular in 
Ireland. Yorkshire Relish is even mentioned in Joyce's 
U/yssesI However, import tariffs imposed by the Da 
Valera Irish Government made it difficult for goods to 
come into Ireland from England. Seizing an opportunity, 
in 1933 the Hogg family approached Goodall Backhouse to 
start producing the Goodall’s brand in Ireland. A factory 
was soon established in Distillery Road in Drumcondra 
which was in operation until the early 1990s. The brand 
continued to prosper in Ireland, albeit with different 
owners during the years that followed. However, in 2010 
the brand passed back into Irish hands again, as Robert 
Roberts acquired both GoodalL’s and YRSauce(as the 
product is now called). 
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I have been advised that an author should never 
respond to reviews; but, increasingly, I feel that 
is not quite the right advice. In the case of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I think sometimes I 
should at least comment on things that people 
say. And sometimes, if I feel it is necessary, I 
shall vigorously defend the book against its 
detractors. 

I say this because the Dickens Fellowship has 
now responded to Death and Mr Pickwick, in the 
form of a review, by Jeremy Tambling, in the 
latest issue of the Fellowship’s journal, The 
Dickensian. An initial response I could give is 
that the review isn’t too bad - and indeed, I 
would even go so far as to say that there is a 
historic statement in the review’s closing lines, 
when Tambling says: “Jarvis is onto something.” 
But still, there are certain things in this review 
which should not pass without comment. I have 
uploaded the review to this post, and I suggest 
that you read the review next, zooming in, if 
necessary, and then I shall respond. 




JEREMY TAMBLINO 


my response: 


1 ) TambHng says if I had wished to validate Seymour 
properly, a biography would have been more eloquent 
than a novel. The problem is that the disgraceful 
behaviour of the Dickens Fellowship in the 1920s would 
make it extremely difficult nowadays to write an 
adequate biography of Seymour. As you will recall, a huge 
quantity of biographical material about Seymour simply 
vanished in the 1 920s. As I have said in previous posts, I 
strongly suspect that the Dickens Fellowship of that era 
deliberately suppressed this material, and probably 
destroyed it; but even if I am wrong about that, the 
Dickens Fellowship of the 1 920s should be held to 
account for its behaviour - as I have explained before, if 
the Fellowship had behaved different^, this material 
would almost certainly have survived. So I find it a little 
strange that here we have the modern-day Dickens 
Fellowship criticising me for not writing biography, when 
it was the behaviour of the Dickens Fellowship in the past 
which makes biography so difficult! But in any case, I do 
not want to write biography. Pickwick and Seymour 
deserve something more engaging than a purely factual 
book. Indeed, my editor at Random House, Dan Franklin, 
said to me that if I had written a factual be 
have told me to go elsewhere, because he 
have published it. 


le would 1 
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2) I do not present my “speculation" (asTambHng calls it) 
as “conclusive". What I say, in my opening statement, is 
that the accepted origin of Pickwick is not true. Indeed, 
it cannot be true. Some other origin of Pickwick 
happened. Taking into account the available evidence, 
which is not perfect, I have written what I believe to be 
an entirely plausible, and highly likely, version of events. 
In essence. I believe that something nke the events I 
described happened. When I wrote my book, I was well 
aware, in the words of TambHng, that “puzzles are 
resolvable several ways." Take for instance the role of 
Forster. It may be that, in reality, Forster did not play 
the sort of Machiavellian role I describe in Death and Mr 
Pickwick ; it may be that Dickens was the sole villain; but 
when I read what historians said about Forster’s historical 
books, it struck me that here was a scoundrel - exactly 
the sort of man who WOULD seek to falsify the history of 
Pickwick. Puzzles may indeed be resolvable several ways; 
but life works itself out in ONE way - the path that 
actually happens for people - and a novel, if it is to 
reflect life, ultimately has to choose a single course. I 
stand by the decisions I made, and the path that Death 
and Mr Pickwick took. 



3) When I look at some of the 
things Tambling says, I just wonder 
what novel he has been reading. It 
doesn’t seem like Death and Mr 
Pickwick to me. He says the text 
slides into “poor me” and “poor 
Seymour”, and is most mawkish in 
the section dealing with Seymour’s 
son. I just don’t recognise any of 
this. Nor do I think that the book is 
“tedious”. 

I could say more, but I shall leave 
it there. Does anyone else have 
any comments? 




M 


Michael Segers For 1 & 2. 1 would say that a critic shouldn't 
judge a novel by Its historical accuracy / Inaccuracy. As for 3. 1 
totally agree with you: tedious Is not an adjective i associate with 
DaMP 


Peter Stadlera Hi Stephen, fully agree with Michael's statement. 
Mtu wrote a brilliant novel and bring back that time to life I never 
read before. Moreover you give the modern reader a completely 
new perspective on the Pickwick Papers. It's one of the best 
novels I ever read, all those characters, the inset stories and the 
great research. A masterpiece. Politically seen the Dickens 
Fellowship couldn't agree in all those points. Best wishes Peter 
Stadlera 



Frank Bouchler-Hayes If the novel Is so tedious then why do all 
its readers want to reread it? The reason for this is that the book 
has a richness of character and a depth of Insight Into the period 
and the people that cannot be truly absorbed on one reading 
Equally as important, however. Is the fact that It Is so well written. 
The author's engaging style pulls the reader along and makes 
each page a thrilling encounter such that he or she does not want 
It to end. And I wonder does any other novel inspire such a 
facebook presence as this one which deserves the same 
immortality in generations of readers hearts and minds as The 
Pickwick Papers itself 


Peter Stadlera Hi Frank, you're absolutely right. >bu can't 
absorb the full content in one reading. It's one of the rare 
novels you can read and read again and always find new 
facts. Ever our facebook discussion is without equal. Death 
and Mr Pickwick is a phenomenon and not in the slightest 
way tedious. It's a rollercoaster ride of brilliance. Best 
wishes Peter Stadlera 
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Peter Stadlera now looks into the 
background of an actress who 
appears in Death and Mr Pickwick. I 
particularly love the fact that Peter 
has uncovered potential places for 
new DaMP excursions - to see the 
statue, pub etc! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwickwe read 
about Sarah Siddons as Queen 
Catherine. Sarah Siddons (5 July 1755 
- 8 June 1831 ) was a Welsh-born 
actress and the best-known 
tragedienne of the 1 8th century. She 
was most famous for her portrayal of 
the Shakespearean character, Lady 
Macbeth, a character she made her 
own. 



► “This print depicts Sarah Siddons 
as Catherine of Aragon in Henry 
VIII, from a drawing by John 
Hayter, published 1829. 






“Here is a print by Gillray, 
Theatrical Mendicants, relieved, 
published 1809, showing Sarah 
Siddons and her brothers Charles 
Kemble and John Philip Kemble 
begging for money to rebuild 
Covent Garden Theatre. Mrs 
Siddons appears as a more forceful 
masculine presence than her 
fawning brothers; even in 
caricature, she retains dignity. 







I 
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► “These days the place of her birth is known as The Sarah 
Siddons Inn (47 High Street Brecon) and the pub sign, now 
proudly displayed outside the door, is a replica detail of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' famous 1 784 painting of the actress. 
When she was born here, however, the pub was called 
The Shoulder of Mutton, a tiny place that stood in the 
shadow of the much larger and grander St Mary's Church 


i 
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In this, the year of publication of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, I wanted to 
pay my respects to Robert Seymour 
by going on a little Christmas 
pilgrimage to his area of London. So, 
the other night, I took myself to the 
very road in Islington, Liverpool 
Road, where he lived, and died. 

A pub there is called The Pig and 
Butcher, and this name resonates 
very strongly with one of Seymour’s 
images: a picture called “He Dies at 
Sunrise”, showing the slaughter of a 
pig. And of course Seymour himself 
died at sunrise (or very close to that 
time), and pigs are a recurring motif 
in Death and Mr Pickwick. 
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Look who Martin Hulsenboom has 
met! 

“Guess what? Mr. Pickwick is alive 
and kicking! Today, I met him 
during the annual Dickens Festival 
in the picturesque old town of 
Deventer. ” 
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What's Behind Pantomime? 


LONOONISTCOM 


Peter Stadlera has found this interesting 
piece about pantomime, mentioning 
Joseph Grimaldi. The only pantomime I 
have ever seen starred David Hasselhoff, 
and strangely enough there is a 
connection between the Hoff and 
Pickwick. There is a pub in London in 
Knightrider street • and because of that 
name, the Hoff has been to that pub. But 
also tne pub gets a mention in The 
Pickwick Papers. The pub was originally 
called The Horn Tavern, but is now called 
The Centre Page. 

http: / /londonist. com/201 4/1 2/whats- 
benind- 

pantomime?utm_content=bufferee3658tut 

m_medium=social&utm_source=facebook. 

com£tutm_campaign=buffer 
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And here is a lovely post by Frank Bouchier- 
Hayes. Many thanks, Frank! 

“The Death and Mr Pickwick tour bus finally 
arrives in Dublin. Eagle eyed viewers will notice 
that the edition displayed is not the European 
one which I enjoyed reading last summer but the 
American edition which I couldn't resist ordering 
as I loved that book cover equally as much. It 
also has a lovely seasonal colour with the 
author's name prominently displayed in vibrant 
red. The lanterns in the background belong to 
Howl at the Moon, a nightclub situated on Lower 
Mount Street. Mr Pickwick himself would 
doubtless have approved of any venue where 
youthful merriment was afforded an outlet to 
indulge itself to the full. My red backpack was 
required for book support. A very merry 
Christmas to lovers of this wonderful novel 
which seeks to recreate a world long lost to us in 
an attempt to uncover the hidden truth behind 
the origin of The Pickwick Papers . " 
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to Robert Seymour. For what is Maries 

comes back from the dead to accuse his partner? 
Moreover, in Nicholas Nickleby, there is an obvious 
forerunner to Marley, in the Tale of Baron Grogzwig, 
when a spectre described as the Genius of Suicide and 
Despair appears. It is not merely that the spectre is 
associated with suicide like Seymour, but also the use c 
the name Grogzwig - grog swig - strong^ suggests that 
Dickens couldn’t get Seymour out of his mind, that he 
was thinking of the fateful meeting when ' 
artist for a glass of grog. The tale 


it meeting, 


; invited the 
written very 
indeed 


almost to the very day. 

So, if Jacob Marley is Robert Seymour in disguise, it 
seems appropriate, especially at this time of year, to 
post images of Marley. Today, I thought I would begin 
with the first ever image, drawn by John Leech in 1843, 
when Marley encounters Scrooge in the first edition of A 
Christmas Carol. 



► Leech actually applied for the 
illustrator’s job in Pickwick after 
Seymour’s suicide. However, his 
application arrived too late, and so 
he was never considered for the 
job, and therefore I did not include 
him in Death and Mr Pickwick. 



► However, when I was at the 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York, I did examine the Pickwickian 
sketch that Leech sent to Dickens 
as part of his application, which 
you can see here. It illustrates the 



scene “Tom Smart and the 
Armchair”, from the interpolated 
tale in Pickwick in which an 
armchair comes alive. 



According to Leech’s biographer, 
though, Leech didn’t find any of 
Seymour’s drawings amusing - 
apart from one. I can’t find a copy 
of the drawing online, but I 
mention it in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, when Seymour shows it 
to his wife Jane. Its theme is 
incompetence in sport. Two men 
are about to load their guns. One 
man asks the other: “I say - which 
do you put in first? Powder or 
shot?’ ‘Why, powder to be sure,’ 
says his friend. ‘Do you?’ was the 
reply. ‘Then I don’t!’ 
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It is always fascinating to find a little 
'echo' of the times of The Pickwick Papers 
in the modern era - and now Peter 
Stadlera has found another: a link 
between a bank mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick, and the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, which has branches all over the 
UK. (Indeed, there is even a branch in 
Maidenhead, where I live.) Now, if I use 
their cash machines, I will get a DaMP- 
related buzz! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the Bank Smith, Payne, Smiths. Let's find 
out more facts about this financial 
institution. Smith, Payne & Smiths (1758- 
1902), established in the City of London, 
was a past constituent of The Royal Bank 
of Scotland Group. This private bank was 
established in Lothbury, City of London in 
1758 as Smith & Payne. 




“The founding partners were Abel 
Smith II, senior partner of Abel 
Smith & Sons bankers of 
Nottingham, and John Payne, a 
London merchant and linen draper 
who was chairman of the East India 
Co. In 1799 the Payne family 
withdrew, and the business passed 
entirely to the Smith family. 




“The bank had a balance sheet total of 
£964,261 in 1798 and by 1801 employed 
42 clerks and porters. Meanwhile, other 
Smith family banks were opened at 
Lincoln in 1775, Hull in 1784 and Derby in 
1806. In 1837 new premises were built for 
Smith, Payne & Smiths in Lombard Street. 
In 1899, when the combined balance 
sheets of the family’s banks amounted to 
over £10 million, the Lincoln bank’s 
partners proposed amalgamation with 
Barclay 8c Co, leading to discussion of the 
future of the businesses amongst the 
Smith family banks. In 1902 the Smith 
family banks, including Smith, Payne & 
Smiths, merged with Union Bank of 
London Ltd, to form Union of London St 
Smiths Bank Ltd.” 
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Peter Stadlera has also found this 
interesting article about Christmas, 
which mentions The Pickwick 
Papers, and links nicely to my own 
post today. 


http://www.historyextra.com/feat 

ure/christmas-celebrations-old- 


new?utm_source=Facebook+referra 
l8tutm_medium=Facebook.com8tut 
m_campaign=Bitly 
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Continuing the theme of 
yesterdays post... There are scores 
of images of Jacob Marley online, 
so if the character is indeed Robert 
Seymour in disguise, then Seymour 
has a much higher profile than one 
might suspect. Anyway, here is a 
tranche of Marley images, in a 
variety of styles. More Marley 
tomorrow. 
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► Martin Hulsenboom has just sent 
me this picture of Marley by the 
Dutch illustrator Anton Pieck, to 
add to the collection of Marley 
images. 
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Peter Stadlera's latest Death and 
Mr Pickwick post brings back 
memories for me - because I 
examined the treatise that Peter 
mentions as part of my research 
for Death and Mr Pickwick. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the engraver John Jackson. 
In this painting by Robert William 
Buss (1804-1 875) we see John 
Jackson the Wood-Engraver 
at Work. You'll find this picture in 
the V8tA museum. 




“A Treatise on Wood Engraving, 
Historical and Practical (1839), 
combines the practical knowledge 
of an engraver, Jackson, with the 
critical inquiry of an historian. 
Compiled and edited by William 
Andrew Chatto, an established 
author with an interest in 
woodcuts, the book was originally 
conceived by Jackson, who 
provided the book's more than 
three hundred engravings. 




► “Roughly three quarters of the Treatise is 
concerned with the historical evolution of 
engraving, from the Egyptian hieroglyph 
stamps held at the British Museum, to the 
masterful works of Albrecht Diirer and on 
to the decline and reinvigoration of the 
art in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Practical analysis permeates 
the text as a whole, with the final section 
explaining more fully how a block is 
chosen, cut, and even repaired. The book 
is therefore of interest to art historians, 
historians of the book, and even artist 
practitioners interested in nineteenth- 
century methods. It's digitally available 
on archive.org. Jackson also made 
engravings for Northcote's Fable s (1828) 
and The Penny Masazine, as you can see 
on the next two pages. 
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And so we come to Christmas Eve, 
and for my third and last set of 
Jacob Marley images, here are 
some three-dimensional 
representations of the character - 
dolls, models, puppets and human 
actors. 
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Bob Dylan Reads “'Tvvas the Night Before Christmas 


Peter Stadlera has found this 
recording of Bob Dylan reading 
Tvvas the Night Before Christmas. I 
am pretty certain that on the same 
edition of Dylan's radio show, Dylan 
read from The Pickwick Papers - 
and this led me to contact him, 
and request permission to use the 
line from Not Dark Yet in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. 

https://www.brainpickings.org/201 

5/12/23/bob-dylan-reads-twas- 

the-night-before-christmas/ 
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Here is a lovely video featuring Sir 
Pelzi, the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick cat. 

Peter Stadlera: “Sir Pelzi is very 
busy doing the last minute 
Christmas preparations. He himself 
is looking forward to properly 
wrapping up all the gifts.” 

https://www.facebook.com/peter. 
stadlera/videos/vb. 1 000023579792 
99/92353321 7735269/?type=2&the 
ater 
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In his latest post, the great Peter Stadlera 
takes us to a church which is mentioned in 
Death and Mr Pickwick. However, he also 
mentions that the church was used as a 
location in the movie The End of The 
Affair, based on the Graham Greene 
novel. In that movie, there is another 
location of personal significance to me 
and Elaine - because the pub featured, 
the Prince Alfred in Maida Vale, was 
actually where Elaine and I met! 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
the Church of St Bartholomew. The Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, West 
Smitnfield, City of London was established 
in 1123 by Rahere, a prebendary of St 
Paul's Cathedral and later an Augustinian 
canon, who is said to have erected the 
church in gratitude after recovering from 
a fever. 



“Rahere's miraculous recovery 
contributed to the church becoming 
known for its curative powers, with 
sick people filling its aisles every St 
Bartholomew's Day (August 24). Great 
St. Bart's was originally part of a 
priory adjoining St Bartholomew's 
Hospital, but while the hospital 
survived the Dissolution about half of 
the priory church was demolished in 
1 543. The nave of the church was 
pulled down (up to the last bay) but 
the crossing and choir survive largely 
intact from the Norman and later 
periods. 




“The church escaped the Great Fire of 
London in 1666, but fell into disrepair, 
becoming occupied by squatters in the 
18th century. The Lady Chapel at the east 
end had been previously used for 
commercial purposes and it was there 
that Benjamin Franklin served a year as 
journeyman printer. The north transept 
had formally been used as blacksmith’s 
forge. Great St. Bart's was restored and 
rebuilt by Aston Webb in the late 19th 
century. During Canon Edwin Sidney 
Savage's tenure as Rector the church was 
further restored at a cost of more that 
£60,000. St. Bartholomew was one of 
relatively few City churches to escape 
damage during the Second World War. 



“Today, the Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Great is an active 
Anglican church and an important 
architectural monument. In recent 
decades it has become a popular 
site for film location, appearing in 
such movies as Four Weddings and 
a Funeral, Shakespeare in Love, 

The End of the Affair, Amazing 
Grace, Elizabeth: The Golden Age, 
and The Other Boleyn Girl. We also 
visited this church in April though 
didn't go inside as we didn't want 
to disturb the service being 
celebrated at that time.” 
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Let me wish all Death and Mr 
Pickwick fans a very, merry, DaMP 
Christmas! 

This has been an extraordinary 
year - and it has been truly 
heartwarming to make so many 
new friends on facebook: I had 
never really been into facebook 
before, and I still hardly ever post 
as ■ , myself", but I think that a very 
special community is growing on 
here, based around DaMP. 



Extra special thanks must go to Peter Stadlera , whose 
amazing enthusiasm for Death and Mr Pickwick is realty 
fantastic. Peter's investigations into the historical 
background of DaMP have added incredible depth to the 
posts on this page. Thank you so much, Peter. 

But many others have added to this page, and given it a 
special flavour, or have helped me with photographs on 
my DaMP excursions. Frank Bouchier- Hayes for instance 
recently made one of the most powerful and moving 
statements about DaMP that I have ever encountered, or 
indeed ever expect to encounter. Michael Segers makes 
many fine comments, which are always great to see. 
Thanks too to Nuria Reina Bachot, Beryl Reiner Cook, 
Jamie Johnston. Sylvia and Simon Carmio-Jarvis, Greg 
Holmes, John Thomas McElheny, Alex Joanides, Steve 
Colquhoun, Ben Shires, Andrew Kirschner, Wong Sarah, 
Vallester, Chris Nevard, Luke G Williams, David 
Snowdon, John Highfiela and Martin Hulsenboom. I am 
sure that I have missed out a few names there... I shall 
blame yesterday's Pickwickian investigations into Belgian 
Grimbergen beer for memory lapses. . .And of course T 
must add to that rollcall the official Death and Mr 
Pickwick pets: Sir Pelzi the cat, Dory the parrot and 
Gypsy the cockatiel. Sadly we tost Lady Jenny, the 
official Death and Mr Pickwick poodle, before we truty 
had a chance to know her, but she is not forgotten. 
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An interesting piece of 
Pickwickiana which I have found, 
and which is appropriate to this 
time of year, is a Pickwick-themed 
puzzle column which appeared in a 
1982 Christmas issue of New 
Scientist magazine. It starts off by 
referring to humbugs - a very 
Pickwickian word of course, but 
here meaning the British striped 
mint candy known as a humbug. 



I 






And finally, as port wine is 
mentioned in the puzzle column, I 
thought I would finish with a 
picture of a Pickwick-themed port, 
Mr Pickwick's Particular Tawny, 
which is produced in Australia 


’ 
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► I have just seen that the great Paul 
Bommer has done this Jacob 
Marley drawing! 
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► Peter Stadlera's amazing series of 
posts on DaMP now turns towards the 
style of chair which is mentioned at 
the start of The Pickwick Papers, the 
Windsor. 

► “In Death and Mr Pickwick we come 
to know that there is ‘nothing more 
comfortable than a Windsor’. Let's sit 
back and have a look at the history 
of the Windsor chair. If you look at 
the chair and think ‘Thanksgiving’ or 
‘apple picking in New England,’ 
there’s a good reason for that! While 
the Windsor chair may evoke a New 
England country B&B, as the name 
suggests the form is actually English. 



“In 1 8th-century England, the chairs were used in the 
Windsor Castle garden. They soon became popular garden 
seats throughout the country and were often painted 
green or simply left to weather. By the late 1750s, the 
English Windsor chair was ubiquitous indoors as well as 
outdoors and would have been used everywhere from inns 
and taverns to libraries and meeting houses. This c. 1739 
drawing by Jacques Rigaud shows a lord and lady being 
wheeled through the garden in Windsor chairs. The 
presentation of the Declaration of Independence to the 
Continental Congress by Edward Savage was also done on 
Windsor chairs. Row let’s address that ‘American as apple 
pie’ sensation you may get from looking at these 
chairs. There’s a good reason for that, and it’s two 
words: Founding Fathers. In North America, the Windsor 
chair form was first used in Philadelphia where the chair 
became hugely popular around the time of the 
Revolution. The chairs were such an important part of 
the life in the new country that Thomas Jefferson was 
said to have written the Declaration of Independence in 
one of these chairs and Martha Washington had 
needlework cushions made for her bow- back Windsor 
chairs. (Oh and that’s Benjamin Franklin sitting in one!). 


English Windsor chairs 



“One of the major selling points of 
the Windsor chair was its portability. 
Light and easy to carry from room to 
room, it was extremely popular in 
both England and in North America. 
The Windsor chair is made from 
multiple woods — the legs were 
hardwood, while the seats were a 
softwood. (Necessary for that 
lightness factor.) The main design 
difference between the English and 
American versions is the use of a 
splat (that middle piece in the back 
of the chair) in British chairs while 
Americans preferred the low-back 
Windsor. 




types of Windsor chai 



► “In this picture we see different 
types of Windsor chairs: 1) Fan- 
Back Windsor, 2) Gothic Windsor 
Chair, 3) American Bow-Back 
Windsor Armchair 4) Windsor 
Braceback Chair 5) Bow-Back 
Windsor Side Chair.” 
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The town of Windsor isn’t far from 
where I live in Berkshire, and if 
you cross the bridge at Windsor, 
there is a road which leads directly 
to the world-famous school, Eton 
College. Eight people connected to 
Death and Mr Pickwick, or to The 
Pickwick Papers, were former 
pupils at the school, and so I 
thought that I would go on a little 
Eton odyssey, stopping at the pubs 
along the road, and commenting on 
these Pickwickian Old Etonians as I 
went. 








The first Pickwickian Old Etonian I'll mention was the 
comic writer F C Burnand ( 1 836- 1 91 7), who created a 
very strange piece of Pickwickiana which I encountered in 
the Dickens Museum. Burnand wrote the libretto fora 
one-act musical stage adaptation of Pickwick - that in 
itself is not strange, especially as many people will be 
aware of the 1 960s musical Pickwick, featuring the well- 
known song If I Ruled the World. The strange thing was 
the ANGLE that Burnand chose for his Pickwick 
adaptation. 

In The Pickwick Papers, in the trial scene, it is 
mentioned that Mrs Baraell had a boyfriend at the time 
when she believed that Mr Pickwick proposed marriage to 
her - a baker. Hardly anything is said about this romantic 
attachment - it occupies just a few lines in the trial 
scene. Burnand’s angle was to make Mrs Bardell’s 
relationship with the baker the CENTRAL CONCERN of his 
adaptation. I can remember at the time, when I 
encountered this libretto, marvelling at the power of 
Pickwick to produce such a piece out of almost nothing. 




In Burnand’s autobiography, Records and Reminiscences, 
he doesn’t speak of his Pickwick adaptation, though 
mentions of The Pickwick Papers appear here and there, 
and in particular he talks of his first encounter with 
Pickwick as a boy: looking at the illustrated edition, he 
was doubled up with laughter, thereby causing the 
greatest merriment to his dear Aunt Clara “who had the 
pleasantest laugh in the world” and considerable 
astonishment to his grandmother, who would stop in the 
midst of her embroidery work to inquire what on earth 
the boy was laughing at, and, “on being told, and the 
passage being read to her, would enjoy it immensely. “ 

I haven’t been able to find much online about Burnand’s 
Pickwick. Itseems thatit was the curtain-raiser to a 
musical called Tom, Dick and Harry, by aMrsR. Pacheco, 
a version of The Comedy of Errors, ana it ran for 25 
performances at the T rafalgar Square Theatre from 
December 1893 to January 1894. You’ll see here an 
image of the rare Tom, Dick and Harry programme 



The music for Burnand’s Pickwick 
was written by Edward Solomon, a 
bigamist, who is described in the 
Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography as “a diminutive clean- 
shaven young man ... whimsical, 
flamboyant, superstitious, hardly 
to be trusted with money or 
women, but brimming with 
melodic invention and able to 
compose at speed." 

The Eton odyssey continues 
tomorrow.... 



December 27 



In Death and Mr Pickwick, I refer to 
what is arguably the world's first 
notebook - the ultimate ancestor of 
the notebooks of Mr Pickwick and Mr 
Snodgrass, from which The Pickwick 
Papers was created. Now, Peter 
Stadlera tells us about the man who 
wrote the notebook. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read 
about the notebook of Manuel 
Chrysoloras... Manuel Chrysoloras 
(born 1350, Constantinople— died 
April 15, 1415) was a Greek scholar 
and pioneer in spreading Greek 
literature in the West. 




“The Byzantine emperor Manuel II 
Palaeologus sent him to Italy to get 
help against the Ottoman Turks. From 
1 394 onward he travelled in Europe 
and accompanied Manuel on his tour 
of the European countries. After 
Manuel’s return to Constantinople in 
1403, Chrysoloras remained for the 
most part in the West: he taught 
Greek at Florence and was well 
known as a translator of Homer and 
Plato. He was also active in trying to 
arrange for a general council to 
consider union of the Greek and 
Latin churches. He was on his way to 
the Council of Constance, Germany, 
having been chosen to represent the 
Greek Church, when he died. 



“He left the Erotemata 
(“Questions”), a Greek grammar 
based on the question and answer 
method; some letters; the 
Syncrisis, a comparison of old and 
new Rome; and a Latin translation 
of Plato’s Republic. Many of his 
treatises on morals and ethics and 
other philosophical subjects came 
into print in the 1 7th and 1 8th 
centuries, because of their 
antiquarian interest.” 



December 28 







Eton created Melbourne’s fetish for 
flagellation, for the school was 
notorious for flogging boys at the 
birching block: the boy knelt at the 
lower step, and bent over the upper 
with his buttocks exposed, and then 
a certain number of strokes were 
delivered with a thick bunch of birch 
twigs. There was even an official Rod 
Maker who delivered a dozen fresh 
birches to the headmaster every day, 
for use upon the boys. In later life, 
indeed, Melbourne wrote about the 
thrill he experienced when he saw a 
birching for the first time at Eton. 




Originally, I did consider including a 
birching scene featuring the young 
Melbourne in Death and Mr Pickwick, but 
in the end I merely included a short 
exchange between Caroline Norton and 
Melbourne which alludes to Melbourne’s 
fetish: 

“It was then she began to describe how 
her husband beat her. She noticed the 
intensity of Melbourne’s expression, which 
was not exactly of concern. She stretched 
out the description, repeating the details, 
as though she wanted to see him lean 
forward and nod again. He said not one 
word of pity. But he did ask: ‘How often 
has he struck you?’ And he did remark: 
‘You must tell me if it happens again.’” 




December 28 



Towards the end of Death and Mr Pickwick, I 
mention computer pioneer Alan Turing, the 
subject of the biopic The Imitation Came. In 
his latest post, Peter Stadlera turns his 
attention towards Turing, and even discovers 
that there is a Turing Monopoly set. The 
dialogue Peter mentions towards the end, 
concerning Turing's mention of Pickwick in an 
academic paper, relates to the idea of The 
Imitation Game, I think: can a computer hold 
a conversation with you which is so natural 
that you cannot tell it apart from a human 
being? (If any computer expert can tell me if 
I am right, please let me know.) 


“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read that Alan 
Turing (1912-1954), the brilliant computer 
scientist and mathematician (he deciphered 
Enigma) had a particular fondness for The 
Pickwick Papers (he also was very faithful to 
slow moving classics like Vanity Fair and the 
novels of Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope), 


d 



“In his 1948 essay Intellisent Machinery, 
Alan Turing defines a Logical Computing 
Machine as having: 

‘...an infinite memory capacity obtained 
in the form of an infinite tape marked out 
into squares on each of which a symbol 
could be printed. At any moment there is 
one symbol in the machine; it is called the 
scanned symbol. The machine can alter 
the scanned symbol and its behavior is in 
part determined by that symbol, but the 
symbols on the tape elsewhere do not 
affect the behavior of the machine. 
However, the tape can be moved back and 
forth through the machine, this being one 
of the elementary operations of the 
machine. Any symbol on the tape may 
therefore eventually have an innings’. 




“‘In the Argument from Consciousness the 
Interrogator asks the Witness: ‘Would you say Mr 
Pickwick reminded you of Christmas?’ The Witness 
says: ‘In a way. ’Then the Interrogator: ‘Yet 
Christmas is a winter's day, and I do not think Mr. 
Pickwick would mind the comparison.' Well, Turing, 
after facing prosecutions due to his homosexuality 
committed suicide and died from cyanide poisoning 
(another tragic personality mentioned in Death and 
Mr Pickwick). He lived and died in Wilmslow, 
Cheshire.” 




December 28 



Frank Bouchier- Hayes has written this amazing 
appreciation of Death and Mr Pickwick. Thank you, Frank, 
a thousand times! 

"As we are about to exit 2015, it would be remiss of me 
not to mention my book of the year. It is Death and Mr 
Pickwick by Stephen Jarvis. This novel is quite simply the 
most fascina ting and multi-layered exploration of a single 
topic that I have every encountered. That single topic is 
the origin of The Pickwick Papers. The vast effort 
required to understand this origin involves traveling back 
in time before the days of The Pickwick Papers to find 
evidence of prior examples in literature that might have 
informed the creation of two of the central characters in 
Dickens's incredible first novel, namely Samuel Pickwick 
and his steadfast companion and helper Sam Weller. But 
Dickens would not have written this novel were it not for 
the existence of Robert Seymour, a highly regarded and 
experienced illustrator who initiated the project which 
Dickens brought to completion. Stephen Jarvis's talent 
lies not alone in vividly bringing to life the sights and 
smells of eighteenth and nineteenth century "England but 
also in writing so well and engagingly about the people, 
events and stories that are featured throughout the 


“Not content, however, to leave the 
investigation to a simple laying out of scenes of 
interplay between historical figures, Jarvis also 
creates two wonderful fictional figures who 
together guide us through the meandering path 
that incrementally builds up the case for the 
person most deserving of the title 'originator of 
Pickwick'. These two figures bring the narrative 
into the twentieth century. What is most 
remarkable is how the author manages to keep 
our interest going through the 800 pages of text. 
Shining through the book is an expertise that is 
the result of years of painstaking study but the 
author's talent is evident in the highly engaging 
manner in which this vast volume of information 
is delivered to the reader in delightfully crafted 
sentences that propel the narrative along to the 
very last page. 

Finally, a word about the book cover itself. 

While I enjoy both covers, the American edition 
is singularly appropriate for this time of year as 
we continue to celebrate the Christmas season 
which does not end until 6th January.” 






► I have posted previously about the 
TV series Big Brother, which is 
mentioned towards the end of 
Death and Mr Pickwick, and of 
course Orwell came up with the 
concept of Bis Brother in the novel 
1984 . 



► But an interesting question is: 
what inspired the name “Big 
Brother”? Here things get rather 
murky. 





► In the essay section of Anthony 
Burgess’s novel 1985, it is stated 
that Orwell got the name Big 
Brother from advertisements for 
educational courses provided by a 
Sheffield-based company called 
Bennett's. The original 
advertisements showed J. M. 
Bennett himself: a kindly- looking 
old man, who offered guidance and 
support to would-be students with 
the phrase "Let me be your 
father”. 









Now, one can certainly find 
evidence for the original 
advertisements. One can also find 
ads which show a change of 
photos. The trouble is that so far 
nobody has found any evidence at 
all for the “Let me be your big 
brother” ads. 

Did Burgess simply invent a 
spurious origin for ‘Big Brother’? 


December 29 



Martin Hulsenboom has just sent me this 
image by a nineteenth-century Dutch 
caricaturist, Alexander Ver Huell, which is 
not only a good picture in its own right, 
but also the text shows how love of 
Pickwick spread to the Netherlands. Over 
to Martin: 

“In the mid-nineteenth century, a Dutch 
caricaturist, Alexander Ver Huell, made a 
lot of sketches about student life. Here's 
an illustration called 'De student'. The 
accompanying text, by Ver Huell as well, 
contains the following passage: Wij alien 
kenden Dickens half van buiten en 
kaatsten elkaar de Pickwickuijen toe op 
de wandeling en aan tafel.' In translation: 
'We all knew half of Dickens by heart and 
bombarded each other with Pickwickian 
quotes during walks and when sitting at 
table.*” 


December 29 



In Death and Mr Pickwick, Samuel Johnson 
briefly mentions a friend, William Fitzherbert, 
who committed suicide. The bizarre 
circumstances of Fitzherbert's death - he shot 
himself because he loved buttered muffins, but 
could no longer eat them because they disagreed 
with his stomach • inspired one of Sam Weller's 
anecdotes in The Pickwick Papers. In his latest 
amazing post, Peter Stadlera explores 
FitzHerbert's background. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about 
William FitzHerbert and are eager to know more 
about this man. Of William FitzHerbert, Samuel 
Johnson said: ‘I never knew a man who was so 
generally acceptable. He made everybody quite 
easy, overpowered nobody by the superiority of 
his talents, made no man think worse of himself 
by being his rival, seemed always to listen, did 
not oppose what you said.’ Although Johnson 
acknowledges that there was neither brilliancy 
nor sparkle in FitzHerbert, he effectively 
establishes the tone for his life and career. 



“FitzHerbert was the eldest son of 
William FitzHerbert of Tissington 
Hall by Rachel, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Bagshaw of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire and grand- 
daughter of Thomas Alleyne of 
Barbados. 




“He was educated at Derby and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
before he joined the InnerTemple 
and was called to the Bar in 1739. He 
married on 23 June 1744, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Littleton Poyntz 
Meynellof Bradley, Derbyshire. 

Coming from an important 
landowning Derbyshire family, 

William FitzHerbertwas a figure of 
considerable influence in both local 
and London political circles. The 
FitzHerbert family was closely 
associated with the Cavendishes from 
Chatsworth, who at that time were 
probably the most important family 
in the county. 



“Tissington Hall (which the 
FitzHerbert family still own today) 
was essentially a Jacobean house and 
William FitzHerbert - under the 
influence of Horace Walpole's house 
at Strawberry Hill - transformed the 
entrance hall into a magnificent 
Gothic room, as well as altering 
several other rooms to the same 
style. In January 1754 FitzHerbert 
applied to stand as Member of 
Parliament for Derby, a seat held by 
his close friend William Cavendish, 
Marquis of Hartington and later 
fourth Duke of Devonshire. 




“However, FitzHerbert had to wait 
until 1761 to enter Parliament, which 
he did as Member for Bramber (and 
later for Derby), supported by 
Devonshire and the Duke of 
Newcastle. He was appointed by the 
Rockingham administration to the 
Board of Trade and took his duties 
very seriously, intensified by personal 
interests in the West Indies. In 1765 
it was strongly rumoured that he was 
going to be the next Governor of 
Barbados but it is not known whether 
he was offered the appointment. 

Fitzherbert terminated his existence 
in January 1772 (another suicide). 



December 29 



Beryl Kelner Cook has just sent me 
this picture of herself and Gypsy, 
the official Death and Mr Pickwick 
cockatiel. But note the painting in 
the background, which was a gift 
from Beryl's husband Frank, 
showing a lady with a bird. Beryl 
said that Gypsy felt so good about 
the painting that she leant down 
for a neck rub. 



December 30 



In this last post in my Eton 
Odyssey, you can see me in the 
Crown and Cushion pub, where my 
thoughts turned to other Old 
Etonians connected to Death and 
Mr Pickwick or The Pickwick 
Papers. 




► First there’s Beau Brummell, whose 
dress was the likely model for 
Tupman in The Pickwick Papers. A 
couple of months ago, I happened 
to be in London when I came 
across Brummell’s statue, and so I 
snapped a picture. 





Then there’s the novelist Henry 
Fielding, whose works Dickens loved 
when he was a boy. The preface to 
Fielding’s novel Joseph Andrews 
could be seen as a ‘manifesto’ for 
the comedy of The Pickwick Papers, 
with its statement: “The only source 
of the true ridiculous (as it appears 
to me) is affectation." He continues 
by remarking that one cause of 
affectation is vanity: 'The vain man 
either lacks the virtue or quality he 
claims to have, or else he claims to 
possess it in a greater degree than he 
actually does." This of course applies 
to the likes of Mr Winkle, who claims 
to be a sportsman, or Snodgrass who 
claims to be a poet. 



► Two military men come next: the 
Duke of Wellington and... 




...the Marquis of Granby. I have 
posted about both before - and 
indeed recently I was in the pub 
The Marquis (originally the Marquis 
of Granby) in Chandos Place with 
my friend Greg Holmes. 





► The politician George Canning makes a 
brief appearance in Death and Mr 
Pickwick, when he is presented with a 
gold box by Eleazer Pickwick. I don’t 
know whether this box still survives, 
but... 




► ...its makers, Payne and Son, 
certainly do, and I have even seen 
elegant boxes for sale on their 
website. 



And finally, at the start of these 
Eton posts, I mentioned that eight 
people associated with Death and 
Mr Pickwick or The Pickwick Papers 
had attended Eton - but Martin 
Hulsenboom has pointed out to me 
another: William Combe, the 
writer of Doctor Syntax. Possibly 
he was left off the list of famous 
Etonians because he is not 
remembered by many people 
today; or possibly because he did 
not finish his studies at the school. 








Because something else was 
captured at Sevastopol too: a 
tattered book, in Russian, which is 
now in Oxford’s Bodleian Library. It 
was a pirated Russian translation of 
The Pickwick Papers. The fame of 
Pickwick had even spread as far as 
the Crimea. 


December 30 



In the days before movies, TV and photography, 
print-shops were THE source of visual entertainment, 
and people flocked to see the proprietors' wares, on 
display in their windows. In the latest in his amazing 
series of posts about Death and Mr Pickwick, Peter 
Stadlera looks into the background of one of these 
proprietors. 

“In Death and Mr Pickwick we read about ‘Fairbum's, 
the eye feast of Ludgate Hill’. But who is this 
Fairburn and why is he described in that way? Let's 
go to the Bishopsgate Institute in London and get 
some very interesting background information. 



I 




► “John Fairburn was a Regency era 
printer and publisher. Between the 
1 790s and the 1 850s a vast output 
of maps, prints and chapbooks was 
issued under his imprint. There was 
a dynasty of Fairburns, several of 
whom bore the same first name. 
The family bookshop was initially 
situated at 146 Minories, close to 
Tower Hill, but in 1812, John 
Fairburn senior opened additional 
premises on the other side of the 
City in Ludgate Broadway, 
Blackfriars. 




“William Makepeace Thackeray later 
described 'vanishing abruptly' down 
Fairburn's passage to see his charming 
free exhibition: ‘...there used to be a 
crowd round the window in those days of 
grinning, good-natured mechanics, who 
spelt the songs, and spoke them out for 
the benefit of the company, and who 
received the points of humour with a 
general sympathy.’ On the left is an 
example of his publications: The Life of 
Elizabeth Brownrigg. The story renders 
the powerlessness and vulnerability of 
workhouse apprentices painfully clear, 
and implicates the negligence of the local 
authorities, who should have overseen the 
children's welfare. 


CASE 



► “Another example: the case of 
Eliza Fenning. This was a 
celebrated case of 1815 in which a 
young servant was hanged for 
adding arsenic to the flour for 
dumplings served to her 
employers. No evidence proving 
her responsibility was presented at 
the trial, and she went to the 
gallows still protesting her 
innocence. 




December 30 



► Death and Mr Pickwick gets mentioned in 
Private Eye\ 

► Val Lester has just sent me this page from 
the latest issue, where there are two 
typos in the notice about DaMP, as you can 
see below. Accordingly, I have sent an 
email to the Eye, which you can read 
on the next page. 

Marital Hannon v Prir* 

Wmmrr Nor Slttnmmt 
Lucy LuihrvHalkrt. who chow 
Richard |arri»'» navel (Vtfft aid 
Mr Ptchnck. a work tpamcwed 
by (onathan Capr. by w-hcm *h» 
n hrnrlf i» puNuhrd. and w how 
chief editorial honcho ts hrr 
huahand. l>ao Franklin 



I PRIVATE EYE 


Dear Private Eye 

I have just seen your "Marital 
Harmony Prize" notice regarding my 
novel Death and Mr Pickwick. 
However, you made two memorable 
typos: Lucy LUGHES-Hallett (instead 
of Hughes-Hallett)and RICHARD 
Jarvis (instead of Stephen Jarvis). 

I shall merely comment that you 
have made Lucy seem like a Lughes 
woman, while making me look like a 
complete Dick! 

All the best 
Stephen Jarvis 
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Frank Bouchier-Hayes here posts about 
references to Irish people in The Pickwick 
Papers. It made me wonder just how many 
times I mention "Ireland" or Irish" in Death 
and Mr Pickwick. . .and a quick search in the 
PDF of the finished manuscript revealed 
several uses, including a mention of a 
fossilised elk of Ireland! 

Frank Bouchier-Hayes: “March 201 6 marks 
the 1 80th anniversary of the appearance of 
the first installment of The Pickwick Papers. I 
was curious as to whether Ireland figures in 
the novel. Two brief references to Irish 
people occur within. The first is: 

‘Gentlemen, there is an old story— none the 
worse for being true— regarding a fine young 
Irish gentleman, who being asked if he could 
play the fiddle, replied he had no doubt he 
could, but he couldn't exactly say, for 
certain, because he had never tried.’ 




“The second reference occurs within a description of one 
of Phiz's cartoons which is best shown in full below as it 
shows how Phiz's cartoon matched Dickens's scene 
description: 

"Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Ben Allen looked expressively at 
each other, and the former gentleman taking off his hat, 
and leaning out of the coach window until nearly the 
whole of his waistcoat was outside it, was at length 
enabled to catch a glimpse of his facetious friend. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer was seated, notin the dickey, but on the 
roof of the chaise, with his legs as far asunder as they 
would conveniently go, wearing Mr. Samuel Weller’s hat 
on one side of his head, and bearing, in one hand, a most 
enormous sandwich, while, in the other, he supported a 
goodly-sized case-bottle, to both of which he applied 
nimself with intense relish, varying the monotony of the 
occupation by an occasional howl, or the interchange of 
some lively badinage with any passing stranger. The 
crimson flag was carefully tied in an erect position to the 
rail of the dickey; and Mr. Samuel Weller, decorated with 
Bob Sawyer's hat, was seated in the centre thereof, 
discussing a twin sandwich, with an animated 
countenance, the expression of which betokened his 
entire and perfect approval of the whole arrangement. 



I 



“This was enough to irritate a gentleman 
with Mr. Pickwick's sense of propriety, but it 
was not the whole extent of the aggravation, 
for a stage-coach full, inside and out, was 
meeting them at the moment, and the 
astonishment of the passengers was very 
palpably evinced. The congratulations of an 
Irish family, too, who were keeping up with 
the chaise, and begging all the time, were of 
rather a boisterous description, especially 
those of its male head, who appeared to 
consider the display as part ana parcel of 
some political or other procession of 
triumph." 

(As another Irish association: The 1953 
advertisement on the left by Guinness shows 
both a picture from The Pickwick Papers and 
William Heath’s Wellington Boot symbol, 
which I have posted about before. They are 
shown in larger scale on the next page. ) 








December 31 



Michael Segers has just posted this 
video about a magpie - the bird 
that appears so ominously at the 
the start of Death and Mr Pickwick. 

https://www.facebook.com/Georg 
ethetalkingMagpie/videos/vb. 1 543 
097929244704/ 1 5461 30508941446/ 
?type=26ttheater 



December 31 



I thought I would mark the last day of 
201 5 by posting about the very street 
where Mr Pickwick lived - Goswell 
Street, in Islington. Nowadays it is 
called Goswell Road, and I have 
posted before about the fantastic 
fish and chips served by Kennedy’s 
Restaurant there. I knew I had to 
return, and experience once again 
their jumbo haddock - and I would 
urge all Death and Mr Pickwick fans 
to eat at Kennedy’s, and discover for 
yourself a mouthful of the street 
where Mr Pickwick lived! 


But where precisely on this street 
DID Mr Pickwick live? 






If the location was suggested by the 
residence of Robert Seymour’s friend 
Joseph Severn, then finding that 
location is complicated by two things: 
firstly, Severn lived at several locations 
in Goswell Street, at different times, 
and secondly street numbering has 
changed completely since Severn’s day 
- and without consulting contemporary 
street plans it is not even easy to state 
on which SIDE of the street he lived. 
However, at one point, Severn lived 
roughly in the region of the railings 
where I am standing on one side of the 
street... 



► ...or possibly opposite, roughly in 
the region of the railings where I 
am standing on the other side of 
the street. 




His address on another occasion was 
Frederick’s Place, Goswell Street - 
which no longer exists, but there is a 
Frederick's Row in approximately the 
same place. Severn also lived at 128 
(old numbering) Goswell Street, and I 
am afraid that I didn’t even get to 
visit that spot... 

So if any Death and Mr Pickwick fan 
feels like digging out old street 
plans, there is a research mission 
here, waiting to be done. And you 
can of course, build up your strength 
for the great task with jumbo 
haddock, or one of the other delights 
of Kennedy’s menu! 



